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In Everybody's Magazine 
for September 





N advertising pages 36 and 37 there is an 

advertisement of the Elgin National Watch 
Company, the largest manufacturers of high-grade 
he watches in the world. , 





On page 41 there is an advertisement of Steinway & 
Sons, manufacturers of the world’s highest-class piano. 


On page 42 there is an advertisement of the Seth Thomas 
Company, the oldest and largest manufacturers of clocks in 
America, who are celebrating their hundredth birthday by 
starting to advertise. 


On page 44 there is an advertisement of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, the world’s greatest 
telephone system. 


On page 51 there is an advertisement of the Colt’s 
Patent Firearms Manufacturing Company, the world’s largest 
manufacturers of small firearms. ° 


All of these advertisements were sent to Everybody's 
Magazine by N. W. Ayer & Son. Good company, isn’t it? 


No. advertiser could be more particular about or more 
proud of his agent than we are of our clients. 


It is logical and natural that leaders in various lines should 
seek advertising advice from the largest and leading adver- 
tising agency. 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
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“Better First Man in 


a Village” 


Remember Caesar’s 
two thousand year old re- 
marke “Better first man 
in a village than second 
in Rome.” 


Also the saying about 
“a little field well tilled,” 
which dates back to 1561. 


Yet we are learning to- 
day that it’s more profit- 
able to cover a limited 
field thoroughly than to 
thinly skim a continent. 


The Standard Farm 
Papers enable you to 
concentrate your creative 
work. 


Instead of spending a 
limited appropriation so 
thin as to lose its effect, 
a state or section can be 
worked strongly enough 
to get immediate maxi- 
mum results. 

Instead of starting a 
sales campaign on the 
impossible national basis 


i~* 


the section most 
sponsive is selected for 
the entering wedge. 
Then advertisement 
work progresses as the 
selling and manufactur- 
ing organization expands. 
Examine any Standard 
Farm Paper and note its 
local nature and power. 





TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


Kansas Farmer 


are The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Indiana Farmer 
Farm California Country Journal, 
San Francisco, Cal, 
Papers he Farmer, St. Paul 


Oklahoma Farm Journal 
of The Ohio Farmer 
Kno The Michigan Farmer 
wR ‘The Breeder’s Gazette 
Val Hoard’s Dairyman 
ue = Wallaces’ Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
Geo. W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St., 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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Neglected Markets in The Unitéd 
States——I 


By John 


HE judge turned to the pris- 

oner and asked sternly, “Be- 
fore I pass sentence have you 
anything you wish to say to ex- 
plain your ten years’ neglect of 
your wife?” 

The prisoner stirred uneasily 
and retaliated, “Judge, I didn’t 
neglect my wife, I just plumb for- 
got her.” 

And that’s just the case with 
hundreds of live-wire firms right 
here in the U. S. A. They haven’t 
neglected Porto Rico, they’ve just 
forgotten its existence. 

There’s been mighty little neg- 
lect by those who have once sold 
their lines in San Juan and Ponce; 
the stream of reorders has made 
it pretty much impossible. 

Firms of this type aren’t going 
around with a brass band and ad- 
vertising their Porto Rican busi- 
ness to their competitors, but bear 
in mind the old saying that the 
proper procedure on finding a 
good spot in the berry pasture is 
“to say nothing and pick berries.” 

I supposed everyone who really 
wanted either export or domestic 
trade was at least hitting the high 
places in the island, and that it 
was only firms too busy announ- 
cing dividends on sales nearer the 
f. o. b. factory point that were 
responsible for the up-hill and 
down-dale records of imports 
from the United States proper. 

Not for a minute do I set my- 
self up as a judge of where firms 
should. sell goods. Twenty-odd 
years of finding out whether geog- 
raphers are truthful or not make 
that kind of oratory pretty well 
impossible. 

It was only when people went 
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out of their way to tell me that 
they wouldn’t let the color of the 
country on the map stand between 
them and sales, and in the next 
sentence told me that they had 
never made a stab at Porto Rico 
that the fact that it was forgetful- 
ness and not indifference was 
made clear to me. 

In 1905 I was lining up a twen- 
ty-thousand-mile trip and planned 
to start in with Porto Rico, work 
through the Caribbean and Cen- 
tral America and then down the 
west coast. 

In case after case I found that 
I couldn’t cover Porto Rico be- 
cause it was under the domestic 
sales department, while of course 
my work was for the export end. 

You can imagine my surprise 
when I found on the ground that 
not only were these very lines 
not covered by the domestic men, 
but that no efforts had been made 
by mail or through local agents to 
get business which simply ached 
to be picked. 

I spent some seventy dollars out 
of my own pocket cabling at a 
dollar a wofd (it’s seventy-five 
cents now), and as a result 
picked up sixteen thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of business in the two 
days in Ponce and two more in 
San Juan left before my boat 
sailed. 

There’s the first big reason for 
the neglect of Porto Rico—it’s 
part of the United States, but just 
enough removed so the domestic 
men don’t go there and the ex- 
port man is usually barred by the 
very lack of duties which stimu- 
late trade, 

If you feel that because Spanish 
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is still the real language of Porte 
Rico and your domestic men can’t 
cover it, turn it over to your ex- 
port department. If you feel that 
it is a real part.of the U. S. A. 
and that you are entitled to it as 
domestic territory, work it with 
your southeastern man and back 
him up by mail. If you are not 
looking for export business, just 
pay your nearest salesman’s ex- 
penses over next vacation time 
and offer him a special incentive 
to show results. 

You don’t have to speak Span- 
ish to get business in San Juan 
or Ponce to-day. Of course 
you'll get more if you can, but for 
test purposes you can forget Ma- 
yaguez, Arecibo and the rest, and 
that English is not the language 
of their history. 

There is a universal language in 
an illustrated catalogue or a sam- 
ple case, and if I had to choose 
between Spanish and no cata- 
logue or samples, and the reverse, 
I'd stick to the latter. That’s not 
guesswork, because with no com- 
mon symbols but the dollar mark, 
Arabic figures and ten good fin- 
gers to count on I’ve sold goods 
in China, Japan and Java when 
interpreters weren’t to be found, 
by letting the samples and cuts 
make out a good case for them- 
selves. 

There is one situation that I 
simply can’t understand, and that 
is the why of sending domestic 
men to Havana (and until lately 
to Mexico City) and passing. up 
Porto Rico entirely. 

It isn’t the salesman’s fault in 
most cases. This I know from a 
lifelong habit of asking ques- 
tions. I remember only a year or 
so ago I was in the largest whole- 
sale hardware store in Havana 
when the star Southern salesman 
of a big paint house came in with 
an interpreter. By dint of real 
salesmanship (aided to be sure by 
a few judicious kicks of the in- 
terpreter’s shins at proper inter- 
vals) he sold a creditable bill. 


SALESMAN TRIES EXPERIMENT 


I ran into him later on in the 
day and asked him if he were 
going my way, but he replied in 
terse though inelegant language 
that he'd tried for three years to 
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get his firm to let him cover 
Porto Rico but that they never 
could see it, as they were afraid 
that he couldn’t make it pay as 
well as the same time spent in 
Louisiana, 

Just to help him put it across 
I took some of his catalogues and 
a few samples with me and 
mailed him at New Orleans eight 
orders totaling $3,800 from job- 
bers. I got a wire a few days 
later asking me if it. was a joke, 
and a little later a letter in which 
he gave me the deed and title to 
Brooklyn (where his factory was 
located) and Ottawa, Ill. (his 
home town), and wrote, “Keys to 
both by applying to purser on the 
boat.” 

Of course it was a lucky fluke— 
knowing the right men by their 
first names and beating out the 
buying season a few weeks with a 
line that almost talked Spanish 
itself, so well adapted was it to 
the long-neglected market. 

As another proof that it’s the 
market more than the salesman 
I got talking in the Pullman 
smoker just this side of Salt Lake 
with the president of a hosiery 
concern in Indianapolis. Somehow 
Porto Rico got mixed up in the 
conversation, and [ broke my 
standing rule long enough to haz- 
ard a statement that his line of 
mercerized silk hose would make 
a real hit there. 

I could see right off that this 
remark changed me from an ex- 
port salesman to a tourist in his 
eyes, and I asked him frankly the 
reason. 

He came back fast that he had 
once had the same hunch, but that 
his sales manager knocked it out 
of him by showing statistics whose 


purpose was that a_ negligible 
quantity of silk or mercerized 
hose was imported into Porto 
Rico. 


I don’t often defend myself ex- 
cept on matters of judgment in 
regard to the lines I’m trying to 
make pay a profit to the firms 
who pay the bills, but this argu- 
ment of lack of demand was first 
sprung on me in South Africa 
when I was selling teas in ’90, and 
I scored when I asked him how 
his argument would apply to a 
gold mine. 
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Share in Everybody’s 
Welcome— 









When you open “Everybody’s Magazine” 
you do it with a feeling of pleasant anticipa- 
tion. You expect something more than 
ordinarily interesting in its articles, some- 
thing a little unusual in its stories and 
something uncommon in its illustrations. 







It is just this that gives Everybody’s its 
individuality, its marked personality. 






You, as an advertiser, will appreciate what 
this means when your sales-story is pub- 
lished in.the magazine that is looked upon 
by its readers as distinctively individual, 
progressive and wholesome. 







The maximum of receptiveness is ac- 
corded your advertisement when it appears 
in the magazine that is welcomed into the 
home. 







Share in this welcome. Tell your sales- 
story in Everybody’s. October forms close 
September 5th. 


bodys 
Oneamazine 


600,000 Guaranteed Average Monthly Net Circulation 
$600 a Page 


The Ridgway Company, New York 
























That thawed him out so that he 
actually made a trip down there, 
and, good salesman that he was, 
not only came back with a goodly 
bunch of orders but a bunch of 
live prospects. 

I think that his sales manager’s 
Christmas present was a stocking 
full of ashes with a whip labeled 
“Porto Rico” stuck in it. 

The situation which he found 
was typical. A score of nation- 
ally advertised United States 
products monopolized their re- 
spective lines. Other allied prod- 
ucts were being supplied from 
England, France and Germany. 
Still other products which are al- 
ways sold and never bought abso- 
lutely unknown. 

The hosiery line was divided be- 
tween one French firm and a 
dozen American firms just getting 
a taste of the real business. 


PORTO RICO WANTS OUR GOODS 


One beauty of the Porto Rican 
market is that it really wants 
American-made goods. There is 
no tariff and there is the mini- 
mum of red tape, so that both for 
importer and exporter it’s a far 
more simple proposition than for 
a San Francisco firm to buy from 
New York. 

Another beauty of the island is 
that it is easily covered. Five 
cities are all that need visits, and 
at the start this can be reduced to 
San Juan and Ponce, which are 
accustomed to pay good prices for 
good goods, and which buy real 
orders. They do not mince 
through your list and insist on 
broken cases of the cheapest or 
most striking lines. 

They are also accustomed to 
one or at the most two visits a 
year and keep their stock up by 
mail orders, for their condition 
is not that of Mexico where, as 
one export manager told me, he 
knew without opening the envel- 
ope, that if it contained an order 
it was for the lines carrying the 
least profit. 

I’d sound foolish to try to make 
out a case for Porto Rico as a 
field for order picking, but my 
own experience tells me it’s a 
corking good place for sales effort 
compared to any territory of equal 
size inside the United States proper. 
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Some lines can sweep the island 
on the first trip, others can get the 
foothold that, backed by 1ntelli- 
gent persistence, will win out big 
On one trip a salesman can find 
out for good and all whether his 
firm has neglected the island so 
long that it means an up-hill fight 
against the very competitor whose 
factory chimneys are visible from 
his sixth story or ‘that it will pay 
dividends that year. 

I’d been asked so often about 
magazines and newspapers in 
Porto Rico that to check my own 
observations I quizzed the superin- 
tendent of schools and a bank ex- 
aminer whose duties take them to 
all parts of the island. They 
both feel as I do that American 
popular magazines and _ papers 
have a limited but influential cir- 
culation. 

They cited a number of cases 
where goods were imported solely 
because of demand created by cer- 
tain magazine ads, and both laid 
stress on the way the advertise- 


ments were read to make sure 
that dealers carried up-to-date 
goods, 


San Juan would well repay an 
active circulation campaign as it 
is a city where Spanish is a pure 
luxury and American baseball 
slang is no stumbling block to 
readers of New York papers dur- 
ing the season. 

The school superintendent knew 
of a number of lines imported 
solely because of demand created 
by ads in women’s magazines 
while the bank examiner had a 
case of his own from an ad in a 
New York paper which he said 
was widely read in baseball time 
by those who tired of seeing 
“home run corrupted to “honron” 
by a local paper which covers the 
island well and has a number of 
firms in the states who have ad- 
vertised in it for years and whose 
goods are in every general store. 

That Porto Rico is a real mar- 
ket for someone doesn’t require 
other proof than trying to get 
space for a New. York Saturday 
sailing on Wednesday. Try it 
and see. 

If you are a lover of statistics 
ask Washington what per cent 
your sales are to the total in your 
line. The last one who did this 
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Northwestern Crops Fine 


Millions of New Wealth for Northwestern Farmers 





Minnesota’s 1913 Products Esti- Oattle and Calves...... $15,000,000 
mate: MIN Ng sides viinwscanealen 500,000 

eee re a errr 1,600,000 

cose anctnoeena ices 22,500,000 Poultry and Eggs...... 34,400,000 

MEE i5 so Sage sauvenu wae 35,000,000 Dairy Products......... 55,000,000 

ME Sh adeteasvevarat ee ee err 5,000,000 

EEE. ae ss'eccnbs'sogsne 17,000,000 Vegetables ............ 25,000,000 

NI a's aviv ais'a.46 6:0 ak 1,700,000 Other Farm Products.. 18,000,000 
Oi cc acaicsete s cae ece® 18,000,000 

ee PRS Pere Tr 9,000,000 

BEE sas sks Sess saa SERIE. ROOM oss esse aka cates $350,700,000 


The above estimate is compiled by crop experts of the Minnesota State 
Agricultural College and is as accurate as can possibly be made at this time. 

It shows that ‘finnesote farmers will have more cash to spend this fall 
than ever before in their history. The farmers of the entire Northwest will 
continue to be the best buyers that the advertiser can reach. 

The Farmer of St. Paul reaches 140,000 of the most prosperous North- 
western farmers. For years it has carried more advertising than any other 
Northwestern farm paper—sufficient proof that its: readers are the best 
buyers in the Northwest. Advertising rates are 60 cents an agate line, 
with discounts down to 50 cents a line on 2,000-line contracts. 





A Journal of Agriculture 
sT. PAUL, MINN. 


Eastern Representatives 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


Western Representatives 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
600 Advertising Building 41 Park Row 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 


GUARANTEED MINIMUM CIRCULATION 140,000 
Member of Standard Farm Paper Association. 











750,000 Circulation in October 


The circulation of THE FARMER’S WIFE reaches three-quarters of a 
million with the October issue. Its phenomenal growth in circulation is the 
greatest possible proof of its actual worth to farm women. The farm women 
who receive it are usually the most wide-awake and progressive women of 
their communities. 

here is no greater field for the sale of high-class merchandise for 
women and for homes than that which can be reached through The Farmer’s 
Wife. The experience of the advertisers who are using the magazine proves 
this and we would like to give you further details if your merchandise will 
appeal to the buyers of supplies for prosperous homes. 


THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Woman's Farm Journal 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


George W. Herbert, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 
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on my advice found that instead 
of the 40 per cent he guessed he 
had, his real sales were a little 
over three per cent. 

Then he wouldn’t believe it, but 
now (it was only a year ago) he 
knows that the figures were, as 
usual, very conservative. 

Unless you are one of the for- 
tunates who turn the subject 
whenever Porto Rico is mentioned 
and are picking berries fast be- 
fore your competitors discover 
your heavily laden bushes or have 
made a real on-the-ground inves- 
tigation it’s well worth real con- 
sideration right now. 

If you are already exporting to 
Latin America and have good 
Spanish catalogues, literature and 
translators so much the better. 
If not make the goods sell them- 
selves until you are convinced by 
profits that you can afford the 
modest amount necessary to han- 
dle these through a suitable or- 
ganization. 


HOW TO DO IT 


You can get lists of firms who 
are naturally handlers of your 
lines, prepare the field for a sales- 
man’s visit and secure a few or- 
ders by a series of letters and at 
the risk of one salesman’s time, 
for a very few weeks at the most, 
test out a market which pays the 
salaries of the entire office and 
sales forces of some pretty good- 
sized companies. 

If you are jocated east of Chi- 
cago put it to yourself this way: 
“Shall I neglect a market with 
big possibilities because of obsta- 
cles which are largely imaginary, 
when the cost of exploration is 
less than a new issue of circular 
B D 711?” 

For twenty-odd years I’ve sold 
American and English goods 
from Christiania to Santiago, 
from Sitka to Cape Town, and 
while to-day there may be better 
export markets than Porto Rico, 
there is certainly none,so near the 
United States, so free from com- 
plications or so easily tested as 
the greatest asset which came to 
the U. S. A. as a result of the 
Spanish War. 

I have one good friend who is 
a doctor and looks on me as 





merely a proof that the human 
body is so constructed that it can 
withstand any climate. Making 
no pretensions in regard to the 
business of making and selling 
which keeps most of us trying to 
outrace our shadows, he often gets 
me on the hip by his unbiased 
views, 

His pet amusement when I drop 
in on him every fourth or fifth 
year is to lure me into talking of 
my business friends in many seas 
and then pretend utter disbelief in 
their buying anything except rum 
and calicoes. 

His attitude is positive. He 
says, “Don’t tell me you can sell 
adding machines to a bunch of 
naked niggers.” 

You will be too polite to use 
his words, but your neglect of 
Porto Rico says in  bold-faced 
type, “If there is this wonderful 
market right at my door why 
haven’t I heard of it before?” 

I can answer that out of my 
own experience! You heard of it, 
but thought it didn’t apply .to 
you, and, discounting the teller’s 
judgment, forgot the advice. 

Seriously I suppose that the 
distance looks smaller to me 
than it does to the many live-wire 
men who have made it possible 
for me to have comfortable state- 
rooms instead of bunks in sailing 
vessels, but just the same in nine 
cases out of ten the other fellow 
pays the freight and your letters 
take the same two-cent stamp. 

Porto Rico is worth looking 
into. 


Monagle with Franco-Ameri- 
can Food Co. 


A. C, Monagle has resigned as sec- 
retary of the American Specialty Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, effective Sep- 
tember 1, to become general sales and 
advertising manager of the Franco- 
2 ope Food Company, Jersey City, 





New Florida Agency 


The Thomas Advertising Service, an 
agency to do business in Jacksonville, 
Fla., has just been organized as fol- 
lows: President, Jefferson Thomas, for- 
merly of Harrisburg. Pa.; vice-presi- 
dent, Fred. W. Kettle: secretary and 
treasurer, D. Greenwood Haley. 
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There is no surer stimu- 


lus to an honest business 
+ than a full page in The Chicago Tribune 


Magan 
T 
BOOTMAKERS 
FOR MEN.WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
326 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


Mr. E. W. Parsons.Advertising Manager 
Chicago: Tribune 
Chicago 


Deer Sir: 


Replying to your inquiry in re to 
results from our $33 oe obtert wei fe 
Chicago. Tribune, we are very glad to report that 
the results were the greatest we have ever known 
to accrue from any advertisement. 


This page established a record for 
results so far ae our advertising is concerned, 
and we have never known of another case where a 
similar expenditure produced such immediate and 
tangible results ae this one. 

We confess that ye entered upon this 
expenditure with some ae: as up to that 
time no full page advertisements had ever, te 
our knowledge. been used for a small shop. 
such slight fears eg we had were entirely 
unjustified. The results were immediate and very 
profitable, 

Yours truly, 


MARTIN & MARTIN 


The Tribune prints far more advertising than any other Chicago paper 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
1207 Creisic Building, 220 Fifth Ave., New York City 





Eastern Advertising Office : 








What It Is That Makes Dealer 


Work Count 


By. Joseph Schaffner 


Sec. and Treas., Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chicago 


HE con- 
trib- 
utor to PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, in 
giving us credit 
for understand- 
ing our dealers, 
might as truly 
have added that 
our dealers un- 
derstand 
us. We take 
more pride. in 
that fact of 
mutuality than 
in the thought 
that we have 
acquired an in- 
timate knowl- 
edge of the 
dealers’ needs 
and wishes. 





There is no concern in Amer- 
ica (and that means the world) 
that sends out as mucli practical, 
useful, excellent stuff to ~~ 
the dealer as Hart, Schaffner 
Marx. Everything they send out 
is useful, and they send it out 
in such a way that the dealer 
will use it. For over three years 
I’ve been marveling at the in- 
genuity of this concern’s ideas. 
And the quantity of matter they 
send! It is stupendous! To be 
on this firm’s mailing list for a 
year or two is to receive a lib- 
eral education in advertising and 
merchandising. I know’ two 
young chaps who have become 
high-grade advertising men by 
merely studying the _ selling 
stunts of this Chicago manufac- 
turer. I don’t know of an ad- 
vertiser anywhere that seems to 
understand the dealer as well as 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx.—From 
“The Kind of Selling Helps We 


Dealers Need,” 


in Printers’ INK 


literature. 

The use of 
our dealer lit- 
erature is very 
vitally en- 
hanced by the 
confidence 
which our cus- 
tomers have in 
our merchan- 
dise, and, like- 
wise, by their 
faith in our 
methods. This 
confidence, we 
hope and_ be- 
lieve, was part- 
ly inspired by 
the standards 
which we _ set 
and our man- 
ner of dealing, 











Samples. of 
our dealer liter- 





for August 21. 


and it was 
ot 2 a tly 








ature will hard- 

ly satisfy a possible curiosity on 
the part of your readers, because 
the samples, by themselves, do not 
show the reason for any little suc- 
cess we have had. 

Everything that we send to the 
dealer is as good as we know how 
to make it. The dealer is entitled 
to that quality and the merchan- 
dise demands it, but the best deal- 
er literature in the world, backed 
by the best merchandise, will not 
accomplish very much unless the 
manufacturer has recognized an 
underlying principle and given 
unrestricted attention to it. This 
underlying principle is national 
prestige, and to discuss the mean- 
ing of prestige is to go back to 
the most primary things in adver- 
tising. Nevertheless, to find a 
reason for the success of dealer 
literature, it is necessary~ to be- 
come elemental. 

We have been for years and are 
now steady advertisers in standard 
mediums. Unless we had adver- 
tised persistently and effectively, 
we could not expect one-fiftieth 


as much service from our dealer 
1 


promoted 
by national advertising. The obli- 
gation which we took upon our- 
selves to manufacture good cloth- 
ing and the policy which we 
adopted in backing it up appeal 
to the consumer; in fact, our 
whole appeal from the beginning 
has been, not to the dealer, but to 
the consumer himself, who has, in 
turn, manifested his desires in 
such a way that the dealer is glad 
to say that he carries Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx clothes, and to do it 
in the various ways which are at 
his command. 

We might have printed in a 
very ordinary way a card stating 
that a certain store is “The 
Home of Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
Clothes.” We know that card 


.would be used. We might print, 


on the other hand, a very beauti- 
ful and artistic card without our 
name on it, and it would not com- 
mand the same attention. We 
have sometimes thought, and 


some of our dealers agree with 
us, that if we would concentrate 
more on the simple statement that 
the dealer handled Hart, Schaff- 
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Rate $6.00 Per Line 





Circulation 1,200,000 


M<CALLS MAGAZINE 


is a prosperous magazine, and is read 
by the prosperous women of the 
country —not all of them very rich 
and not all of them very poor, but 
the great middle class, who are the 
real producers and buyers. 


Are you using the pages of 
McCall’s Magazine to acquaint the 
1,200,000 readers with the merits 


of your goods ? 


Prosperity 
The October Number, now being 


printed, carries more lines of . adver- 
tising than has any other issue since 
McCall’s Magazine was started. 


CHAS. D. SPALDING 


Advertising Manager 


236 W. 37th St., New York 


Boston Chicago 
201 Devonshire St. Tribune Building 
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ner & Marx clothes, the most vital 
part of the advertising idea would 
be accomplished. 

Whatever we send to our deal- 
ers couples up absolutely with our 
own work, and the dealer knows 
this from experience. We try to 
make the pictures artistic and the 
copy readable and also to make 
them all a part of a complete ad- 
vertising plan. 


MEETING TALK FOR CHEAPER GOODS 


We will give an instance. Not 
many months ago, there was a 
strong demand for cheaper cloth- 
ing. Our lowest retail price was 
$18. Many dealers begged for a 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx suit to 
retail at $15 and salesmen very 
energetically echoed the demand. 
It was impossible to produce a 
suit at that price and keep up the 
quality, and as the entire life of 
the business is based on quality, 
we chose to maintain our stand- 
ards even if we did less business. 

The answer to the demand for 
$15 suits was a campaign on suits 
to retail at $23, The advertising 
was done in the usual way 
through magazines and newspa- 
pers. The psychological effect 
was almost instantaneous. In a 
few weeks, all — of cheap goods 
had died out iff every quarter. 
The fear of the dealer and sales- 
man was replaced by an enthusi- 
asm for quality. . 

The function of our dealer lit- 
erature here came into play be- 
cause it accomplished in a local 
way what we started nationally. 
Newspapers, street cars, show 
windows, booklets, folders, letters, 
etc., kept driving home the idea 
that a suit at $25 represented a 
maximum in economy ; that above 
$25 a consumer could get a little 
more luxury and below it a little 
less quality. The more the deal- 
ers considered this campaign, the 
more they liked it; it sold the 
suits. 

The newspaper copy which we 
supplied to the dealer, the cuts, 


the street-car cards, window 
cards, and the other things, were 
not, in themselves, sufficiently 


magical to execute the idea. They 
were good as to quality but this 
would have been mainly wasted 
without the invigorating influence 









of long and steady national ad- 
vertising. 


ABOUT THOSE WHO EXPECT ADYER- 
TISING MAGIC 


It is trite to observe to Print- 
ERS’ INK that the advertiser who 
expects the most from dealer liter- 
ature is the “in and outer” who 
advertises to-day and immediately 
tries to make his dealers and him- 
self believe that he has tapped the 
well of publicity. This form of 
deception is very common. The 
next year his courage fails or his 
pocketbook rebels and he drops 
out. He is usually the advertiser 
who wonders why dealer litera- 
ture does not do the work which 
really can be done only by the 
expenditure of years and millions. 

The mistake is a grievous one, 
because it amounts practically to 
a request to the dealer to adver- 
tise for the purpose of aiding the 
manufacturer, whereas what the 
dealer actually wants is some- 
thing that will aid him. The 
thing he can and does advertise 
is the article which, by name, 
means something to him, to his 
salesmen, and to the public. 

Here is a case in point: We 
publish a Style Book for the use 
of our customers. It is a good 
thing in itself, but we have multi- 
plied its value to the dealer many 
times over by giving national pub- 
licity to the Style Book itself. 
We have spent money to adver- 
ttse that piece of dealer literature 
and have made it so well known 
to the public that it becomes an 
almost indispensable part of the 
dealer’s campaign. Three million 
copies are circulated in a season; 
six million a year. 

You wili see, therefore, that we 
do not lay claim to any special 
knowledge of the susceptibility of 
the dealer. We try to recognize 
the simple fact that the dealer is 
interested in himself, and that the 
things which we give him must 
help him, and, unless they do ren- 
der substantial aid, they will 
neither command particular re- 
spect nor attain wide use. /t is 
absolutely essential for the true 
success of dealer literature that 
there be a value behind it other 
than the worth of the. literature 
itself, 











Dealer literature with us takes 
on other forms. It has to do with 
the general promotion and eleva- 
tion of business, with no refer- 
ence to advertising. For exam- 
ple, we learned by experience that 
many merchants are not as well 
informed about their business as 
they should be; chat they are lax 
in watching their stock, in figur- 
ing their expense, profits, etc. 
About a year was spent in pro- 
ducing something of a simple na- 
ture that would enable a mer- 
chant, even though he had no 
large knowledge of bookkeeping, 
to know every day just where he 
stood. This booklet was pub- 
lished under the title, “What Do 
You Know About Your Own 
Business?” and so fully answered 
the need that it was adopted im- 
mediately by a large number of 
customers, and is still being con- 
sidered by many others. It was 
even called for by merchants en- 


tirely outside of the clothing 
business, 
Indictments Secured 


Against Denver Papers 


Four daily newspapers of Den- 
ver, Colo., have been indicted 
under “the Kelly Law” of Colo- 
rado, which ‘was designed to pro- 
hibit the publication of objection- 
able advertising. The papers 
indicted and the specific com- 
plaints as furnished by Harry D. 
Robbins, chairman of the National 
Vigilance Committee of the A. A. 
C. of A., are as follows: 

“The Denver Republican was 
indicted on account of the publi- 
cation (specifically), on April 6th, 
of advertisements of ‘Ricord’s 
Vital Restorative,’ and Dr. A. M. 
Hamilton, the latter being a Den- 
ver firm of medical specialists. 

“The Rocky Mountain News 
was indicted on account of the 
publication on April 6th of the 
‘Every Woman Marvel Spray’ ad- 
vertisement and the Evan’s Med- 
ical Company ‘Big G’ ad. 

“The Denver Times was in- 
dicted on account of the publica- 
tion on April 6th of the ‘Ricord’s 
Vital Restorative’ advertisement 


and the Dr. A. M. Hamilton ad- 
vertisement. 
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“The Denver Post was indicted 
on account of the publication on 
April 9th of the ‘Chichester Pills’ 
advertisement and on account of 
the publication on April 16th of 
the Dr. A. M. Hamilton adver- 
tisement and the -Dr. Pierce 
‘Woman’s Danger Signal’ ad.” 

“The Kelly Law,” under which 
these indictments were made, is 
as follows: 


Be it Enacted by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for 
any person, association, society, part- 
nership “or corporation to circulate, dis- 
seminate, spread, print, publish or cause 
the circulation, dissemination, spread- 
ing, printing or publishing of, any pub 
lic advertisement, announcement, ubli- 
cation, notice or information of the 
treatment, alleviation, palliation, cure or 
prevention of any sexual or menstrual 
disease, weakness or condition; or to 
display or expose, to the public view on 
any public street, alley or road, any 
instrument, device or thing designed or 
intended or sold for the treatment, cure, 
alleviation, palliation or preverition of 
any sexual or menstrual disease, weak- 
ness or condition. But this act shall 
not prevent such publication and dis- 
semination of any such advertisement 
in exclusively medical publications and 
publications designed and _ circulated 
among dealers as trade journals, not for 
public inspection. 

Section 2. Any person, association, 
society, partnership or corporation who, 
or which, shall violate any provision of 
this Act’ shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be fined not less than 
twenty-five dollars, nor more than three 
hundred dollars, and, in the discretion 
of the court, may be punished by im- 
prisonment, either accompanied or un- 
accompanied by a fine, for a period not 
less than ten days nor more than six 
months. In construing and enforcing 
this Act, the act of any officer, agent, 
employee or servant, acting within the 
scope of his employment, shall in ever 
case be deemed to be the act of suc 
person, association, society, partnership 
or corporation. 

Section 3. All 
acts in conflict herewith are 
repealed. 

‘ Approved April 8, 


acts and parts of 
hereby 


1907. 


“Of the five daily papers in 
Denver,” Mr. Robbins says, “the 
Express is the only one which 
does not carry medical advertis- 
ing which is objectionable. So far 
the papers have asked for and 
been granted two postponements 
of the time set for their arraign- 
ment, so they have not yet entered 
a plea as to their defense. The 
matter will come up for hearing 
again on September 9th.” 
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The 
Knickerbocker 


Press 
Leads All the Rest 

























For more than three years The Knicker- 
bocker Press has published more news 
than any other newspaper issued in 
The Capitol District; more illustrations, 
more pictures and more cartoons than 
all combined. Within the past year it 
has superseded the New York news- 
papers in The Capitol District with 
the best class of newspaper readers. 


For the Six Months End- 
ing June 30th, 1913, The 
Knickerbocker Press 
Leads in Advertising 
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During those six months the advertising of the 
home merchants of The Capitol District was 
distributed as follows in the newspapers published 
in Albany: 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
1,572,858 lines 


Times-Union - 1,512,910 lines 
Journal - - 1,036,840 lines 
Argus pts 322,448 lines 
THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
leads the Argus by - - 1,250,410 lines 
THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
leads the Journal by ~— - 536,018 lines 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
leads the Times-Union by - 59,948 lines 


Remember, The Knicker- 
bocker Press Leads in All 
That Is Worth While! 


THE JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 


Special Representatives 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago Brunswick Bldg., New York 
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That Wins the 


Specialist 


Copy 


The Kind of Printed Appeal to 
Which the Man of Skilled 
Knowledge Listens with Respect 
—Why Soine Recent Ads _ in 
Technical Papers Hit the Mark 
and Some Don’t 

By Herbert L. Towle 

HE higher the intelligence he 

addresses the greater is the 
need for the ad writer to under- 
stand not only the selling problem 
but the technical features of the 
goods advertised. 

This reflection is prompted by 
the arrival in my morning mail of 
a clipping from a Detroit daily 
containing a large display adver- 
tisement of a new combined elec- 
tric starter and dynamo. Acting 
on the principle of the publisher 
who bought large space in a New 
York daily to catch the eye of a 
single man, this advertiser evi- 
dently expected to impress the en- 
gineering fraternity of Detroit’s 
automobile factories, Let us see 
how he went about it: 

“The Surepop electric starter 
assures 100 per cent starting effi- 
ciency” is the headline (I have 
changed the name). 

“Reliability—100 per cent start- 
ing efficiency has been obtained by 
developing a system with a very 
few parts—a minimum of -electric- 
al connections—by a liberal pro- 
portioning of all parts subject to 
strain and a regulated electrical 
output that insures a full battery 
at all times. 

“Ample power—The | Surepop 
starter will crank a big engine 
at a higher speed than is possible 
by hand, for at least 30 minutes, 
insuring positive starting in the 
coldest weather. The Surepop 
Electric Starting and Lighting 
System is the logical solution of 
your starting and lighting difficul- 
ties. It is simple, reliable, light in 
weight, easy to install, 100 per cent 
efficient, and has met with great 
success during the past year on 
several well-known makes of 
cars.” 

And so on and so forth. 


Now, to an engineer, -the “effi- 
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ciency” of any device for the 
transmission or conversion of en- 
ergy means just one thing—name- 
ly, the ratio of the energy deliv- 
ered to the energy received. An 
electric starting motor would have 
100 per cent efficiency if it deliv- 
ered at the crankshaft of the en- 
gine 100 per cent of the electrical 
energy received from the battery. 
No electric starter comes any- 
where near this, as most automo- 
bile engineers know. The best of 
them deliver about 75 per cent, 
and the average is nearer 60 or 
less. The copy writer who talked 
so glibly about something akin to 
perpetual motion may possibly 
have fooled himself, but he cer- 
tainly did not fool a single one of 
the readers at whom he aimed. 

If you were about to market 
a new type of player-piano, which 
for some reason had to be sold: 
through people of musical skill 
and taste, it is hardly likely that 
your advertisements would read 
like this: 

“The Bimbang player-piano in 
the hands of the most unskilled 
performer produces musical ren- 
derings which cannot be told from 
those of the most highly trained 
musician. Simply work the pedals 
and the mechanism does all the 
rest. Musicians are astounded by 
the marvelous and unheard-of per- 
fection of interpretation of the 
most difficult sonatas by the Bim- 
bang player-piano, Buy one and 
enjoy hearing Paderewski in your 
own home. When you are tired, 
your eight-year-old boy can do as 
well as you.” 

And yet advertising writers who 
would indignantly resent the sug- 
gestion that they might be guilty 
of such reckless use of language 
on a musical subject find no diffi- 
culty in using it technically. 

It is not really probable that the 
writer of the “Surepop” advertise- 
ment intended the meaning which 
his phrases convey. More proba- 
bly he merely meant to say the 
“Surepop” starter does everything 
that a good starter ought to do. 
and caught at the phrase “100 per 
cent efficiency” because it sounded 
well, Indeed, the whole adver- 
tisement is a first-rate example of 
loose thinking and looser phras- 

(Continued on page 22) 


























THE WOMAN WHO 
BUYS COSMETICS 


ONGCHAMPS, Place Vendome, Picca- 
dilly, Newport, Fifth Avenue, Mich- 
igan Boulevard—sounds like a gazet- 

teer, doesn’t it—all of these places typify 
one thing—a certain standard of fashion- 
setting. 

Personality of the style leader is usually 

afactor. If cosmetics are brought to her aid, 
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just so sure as the sun rises and sets, cos- 
metics are instantly brought to the aid and 
personality of her followers. 

Then a vogue sweeps the land, filtering, 
from the woman who set the pace, down 
through until the masses claim it as their 
own. 

Then: ‘‘ Who is the Woman who buys 
Cosmetics ?”” 

The answer comes back: ‘She is the 
woman who has pride in her personal ap- 
pearance, in maintainin®, the latest standard. 
She is the woman with the metropolitan 
idea.” 

A very well known manufacturer was 
marketing, a new toilet cream. 

He wanted to advertise to the Woman 
who buys Cosmetics. 

He studied media, not alone from his 
viewpoint, but from the viewpoint of the 
woman with the metropolitan idea. 

He studied the Associated Sunday Maga- 
zine—editorially. He noted the breadth 


and scope of its writin}s— 

—the ood, clean fiction ; 

—the high grade special articles. 

He saw the value of the Associated 
Sunday Magazine as a publication with the 
metropolitan atmosphere. 

He saw among the contributors to the 
Associated Sunday Magazine such well- 
known writers as 











George Barr McCutcheon Lloyd Osbourne 
Rudyard Kiplin, Maude Radford Warren 
Harold McGrath Henry Kitchell Webster 
Wallace Irwin George Gibbs 

Roy Norton Sewell Ford 


and other writers who command attention 
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by their 300d material. He saw the pages 
illustrated by the foremost artists. He 
noted that the Associated Sunday Magazine 
printed no criticism of any reliZion ;—nor 
of any business,—nor of any le?islation. 

He studied the Associated Sunday Ma; 


azine territorially. He studied the twelve 


newspapers of which the Associated Sunday 
Magazine is a part: 





Chicago Record-Herald Washington Star 

St. Louis Republic Minneapolis Journal 
Philadelphia Press Rocky Mountain News 
Pittsburgh Post Buffalo Courier 
New-York Tribune Detroit News Tribune 


Boston Post Baltimore Sun 


He examined the Associated Sunday 
Magazine plan of organization. He learned 
that this excellent Sunday magazine was 
possible because the heavy editorial and 
manufacturing, costs were borne by the 
twelve newspapers of which they are a 
part; that co-operative ownership insured 
a Sunday magazine that would make and 
hold readers; that the Associated Sunday 
Magazine had value as a retained publica- 
tion. 

He learned from his dealers in these 
twelve cities of the local prestige of these 
twelve newspapers. He learned that each 
was a strong paper, read by the leading 
families in and within reach of the city. 

He studied the several analyses made 
from investigations of the magazines and 
from independent investigations made by 
manufacturers who, like himself, are inter- 
ested in a particular field. 

He studied the advertising, in the Asso- 
ciated Sunday Magazine. He saw such 
advertisers as 
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B. J. Johnson Soap Company Daggett & Ramsdell 
Jergzens’ Glycerin Soap Hind’s Almond Cream 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap F. F, Ingram Company 
Lifebuoy Soap Pompeian Mf. Company 
Pear’s Soap Pond’s Vanishin?, Cream 
Freeman Perfumery Company A. H. Smith Co. (Djer Kiss) 
Ben Levy Company Canthrox Shampoo 

Sanitol Company Ed. Pinaud 


McKesson & Robbins (Calox) Cheesebrough Mf. Company 
James C. Crane (Cream Elcaya) Mum Mf. Company 
Creme Simon Florence Mf. Company 

He learned that many firms started 
using, small advertisements a few years ago, 
and increased their space constantly until 
now, in 1913, they are using strong 
schedules. 

He learned that other advertisers are 
getting, more business direct from the Asso- 
ciated Sunday Magazine than through any 
other medium. 

The Associated Sunday Magazine was 
included in his list for the new toilet cream. 

During, the first year of his advertising, 
he used every possible means of checkin}, 
the value of each medium. When the cam- 
paign was completed he found that the 
Associated Sunday Magazine had led the 
list—all ways. 

a number of i inquiries ; 

—in low cost per inquiry ; 

—in number of orders ; 

—in dealer influence. 

He knows that the Woman who buys 
Cosmetics, really the woman with the met- 
ropolitan idea, is a reader of the Associated 
Sunday Magazine. 


ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES 


INCORPORATED 


1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Record-Herald Buildin3, Chicago, Ill. 
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It Has Always 
Done Well 


and even at this late season it is one of our 


best pullers, both as to inquiries and sales— 


so writes—entirely unsolicited—a nationally known seedsman (name 
given on request) who has proved the advertising and selling value of 





The Leading National Semi-Monthly Farm Paper 


The experiences of the most successful general, as well as the lead- 
ing agricultural advertisers, show that Farm and Home readers buy 
from their dealers, as well as by mail, for many advertisers selling 
through dealers have traced sales, made by increased demand from 
their country dealers, through their advertising in Farm and Home. 
Every copy of Farm and Home’s 


600,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


goes into the home of the highest type of progressive farmers 
the country over—enterprising business farmers who realize large 
profits from their farms as a result of the modern business prin- 
ciples they apply to farming. 


It is the practical, adaptable nature of Farm and Home's reading 
matter that makes it so good an advertising medium. Its readers 
are kept abreast of the times—it keeps them doing things that make 
their farming profitable. Jt is a potent salesman among 600,000 
ready-buying, prosperous farm families. 





| Address Near.st Off ce for Further Informat‘on, Sample Copies and Advertising Rates 





THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 


1209 Peoples Gas Bldg. 601 Oneida Bldg. 315 Fourth Ave. Candler Bldg. 1-57 Worthington St. 
Chicago, Il, Minneapolis, Minn. New York Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass, 
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ing. Nothing in it gives a clue to 
the characteristic features of the 
system, beyond one or two obvious 
points which the illustration itself 
tells, and almost the only definite 
statement is that giving the name 


FIG. 1—NOTE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THIS 
AND NEW COPY SHOWN IN FIG. 2 


of the makers of the apparatus. 

Another concern is advertising 
an electric lighting system by 
means of nice pictures of automo- 
biles traveling on dark roads with 
brilliant headlights showing the 
way, and by copy in which the 
magnetic system controlling the 
dynamo’s output is compared to 
magnetic-control systems of to- 
tally different character and re- 
sults. 

The worst of this sort of adver- 
tising is not simply its negligible 
effect as regards the product ad- 
vertised, but the fact that it leads 
technical readers to ignore adver- 
tising altogether. The recent 
vogue of electric starting and 
lighting systems for automobiles 
has brought literally scores of 
makers of these devices into the 
field, and many of them are seek- 
ing to gain prominence by adver- 
tising in the technical and popular 
press. 

As a result, however, of the ir- 
responsible and pointless use of 
copy by writers who do not under- 
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stand the systems they are trying 
to advertise, this advertising is al- 
most ignored by the very men 
‘whom it ought chiefly to interest, 
As for the public, the best thing to 
say is that not one man in ten 
thousand knows one starting or 
lighting system from another or 
presumes to dictate to the car 
manufacturer on that point. At 
most, he recognizes the name as 
one that he has seen, but whether 
that is worth the amazing sums 
which some of these concerns are 
spending in advertising is perhaps 
a question. 

Most starter advertising is too 
recent to permit judgment as to 
results, but looking back a few 
years we may notice other cam- 
paigns in which the wrong sort of 
technical copy killed the cam- 
paign’s chance of success, 

Some four years ago a firm 
controlling certain improvements 
in storage batteries started busi- 
ness in the East. By specially 
treating the active material of the 
plates, the loss of charge on stand- 








Write for blweprints and estimates 








SHELDON AXLE COMPANY 
Wilhes Barre. Pa 
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FIG. 2—COPY WRITTEN TO SELL GOODS, NOT 
MERELY TO FILL SPACE 


ing idle was greatly reduced, so 
that such batteries would stand 
for months instead of weeks in 
a charged or partially charged 
condition, and would be reasona- 
bly active at the end of that time. 
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Further, the battery was not per- 
manently injured by being totally 
discharged, or even by standing in 
a discharged state for a number of 
days. 

COSTLY USE OF LOOSE LANGUAGE 


These features are particularly 
desirable in storage batteries for 
ignition, since an automobile own- 
er, while he will devote painstak- 
ing care to the major points of his 
car, dislikes to potter with the 
storage battery and often allows it 
to get seriously out of ‘order be- 
fore he takes the trouble to see 
what is wrong. The battery was 
therefore attractive; the price was 

_ right also; and it should have had 
a good sale. 

Large space was used in certain 
of the automobile trade publica- 
tions ; but after some thousands of 
dollars had been spent it was 
found that sales had not been in- 
creased. 

What was the trouble? A spe- 
cialist on technical advertising was 
consulted and he soon put his fin- 
ger on the cause. The battery 
had been described broadcast as 





Your Gears 
to a Hill! 


Stop 

When You 
afc posit apenas 7a 
eeu eree 




















FIG. 8—PLAYING UP A SPECIAL, STRONG 


FEATURE 


“non-sulphating.” Now, the verb 
“to sulphate” in storage battery 
parlance has two shades of mean- 
ing. A battery is said to be “sul- 
phated” when it has been over- 
discharged to the point that the 
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peroxide of lead and spongy me- 
tallic lead on the plates have been 
converted into white insoluble 
lead sulphate. What the term 
“non-sulphating” meant, as used in 
the advertising, was simply that 


STANWELD RIMS 


he Stondort Welling Cormprory 


FIG. 4—WHAT IS IT ALL ABOUT? 


the battery would not discharge it- 
self to the sulphated condition 
when standing idle; in other 
words, it was largely free from 
the “local action” which causes an 
unused charged or partially 
charged battery to gradually dis- 
charge to the sulphated condition. 

But it is the very nature .of a 
storage battery that when it is 
discharged in the natural course 
of things the peroxide and metal- 
lic lead shall progressively turn to 
sulphate. Consequently, when 
this battery ‘was advertised a's 
“non-sulphating,” one and all of 
its competitors pounced on the 
term, construed it to mean that 
the battery underwent no chem- 
ical change during normal dis- 
charge, and by ridiculing this ob- 
viously impossible definition they 
managed to make the public think 
that the Blank battery was a fake. 

It was simply a case of not stat- 
ing a reasonably simple idea in 
simple language. The copy writer 
who prepared the ads had simply 
accepted the phrase “non-sulphat- 
ing’ as handed to him by the 
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makers of the battery, without a 
thought as to how it would be 
construed. 

Unfortunately, in this case the 
mistake was seen too late to have 
its best effect. So much money 
had been spent on unproductive 
advertising that the makers had 
to curtail their expenses heavily, 
and the battery has never since at- 
tained the importance in the trade 
to which its merits entitle it. 

The rather common practice of 
handing out advertising contracts 
to trade publications for good will 
and then filling the space with 
any old thing in the way of copy, 
has some curious illustrations. An 
example is the Sheldon Axle Com- 
pany advertisement, Fig. 1. The 
next cut, Fig. 2, shows an adver- 
tisement written by a man who 
took pains to study the Sheldon 
product and to present it in a way 
to appeal to the engineers, who 
are, after all, the most logical 
readers of these advertisements. 

The Eisemann Magneto Com- 
pany (Fig. 3) is marketing, among 
its other models, a magneto which 
automatically advances the spark 
to suit the engine speed. This 
magneto is being intelligently ad- 
vertised to truck manufacturers on 
the ground that the truck driver is 
likely to lack skill to manipulate 
the spark properly. Although the 
sales of this particular model are 
but a small percentage of the total 
business of the Eisemann Magneto 
Company, it is a fact that the gen- 
eral business of that company has 
grown rapidly since the model 
with the automatic spark advance 
was first played up strongly. In 
a word, it has given “class” to the 
entire line. 

Against the typical Eisemann 
advertisement we may set the ex- 
traordinary Stanweld Rims adver- 
tisement, Fig. 4, It would be dif- 
ficult to imagine a more pointless 
piece of display or more vague and 
meaningless copy than this latter 
advertisement shows. No doubt 
it satisfies the advertisers, but that 
is not supposed to be the main 
purpose of an advertisement. 





The Memphis Advertising Club has 
started a club monthly, M-A-C Talk. 
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Ayres Succeeds Woodhead at 
Frisco 

Rollin C. Ayres, of the Johnston- 
Ayres Agency, San Francisco, has been 
elected president of the San Francisco 
Advertising Association to succeed Wil- 
liam Woodhead, who resigned on ac- 
count of his election to the presidency 
of the A. A. C. of A. 

Directors just elected by the San 
Francisco Ad Club are as_ follows: 
*, H. Abbott, Jr., Rollin C. Ayres, 
R. J. Bidwell, George N. Brewer, C. H. 
Brockhagen, Arthur J. Brunner, F. J. 
Cooper, Thomas H. Doane, Robert M. 
Doppler, “oaeye . # Eberhard, — 
a J. Charles Green, A, = Hill, 
S. P. Johnston, R. C. Jewell, Dawson 
Mayer, Frederic S. elson, William 
Rieger, F. C. Stratford, F. L. Wheeler 


-and William Woodhead. 


The club has under discussion the 
question of whether or not it will con- 
tinue to stand as an ad club alone or 
whether it shall branch out and stand 
behind all measures for the progress of 
the city. 


“Booster Pamphlet” 


As a prelude to the Missouri “Booster 
Pamphlet” of 300 pages, which the 
State Bureau of Labor Statistics will 
issue the latter part of September, Com- 
missioner John T, Fitzpatrick last week 
sent all over Missouri a 20-page history 
of this Advertise Missouri Movement. 
Ninety counties have already co-oper- 
ated through their commercial clubs or 
county courts. The other twenty coun- 
ties are expected to do the, same. The 
big Booster Pamphlet is to tell the world 
the resources, advantages and opportu- 
nities Missouri holds out to capitalists, 
manufacturers and settlers. Each coun- 
ty bears its share of the expense. 


Missouri’s 





Representatives’ Outing 


The annual outing of the Representa- 
tives’ Club of New York for this year 
will be held at Travers Island, the sum- 
mer home of the New York Athletic 
Club, on Friday, September 12. 

The committee is as follows: Conrad 
B. Kimball, chairman; advertising and 
programme, W. A, Sturgis, W. H. Os- 
ood; games, D. J. Payne, D. M. Mac- 
Fad dyen; et V. Whitlock; 
prizes, L. E. Kreider, W. W. Rodgers; 
dine” Ny E. Zs Bromfield; transportation, 

W. N 


Drygoodsmen to Form Service 
Agency in New York 


J. R. Branner, manager of the Store 
Service and Display Section of The 
Drygoodsman, St. Louis, Mo., and 
A. M. Sweyd, Director of the Special 
Service Department of the same paper, 
will establish a service agency in New 
York under the title of Sweyd & Bran- 
ner. 
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More proof 
of its pulling power 


Orange Judd Co. Railroad, Pa., May 8, 1913. 
Kindly insert the following adv in your next issue of "Southern lage oon 


Run the adv this week. We don’t want to miss issue as we are 


with the results from our advertising. Keystone Egg Box & Filler Co. 





Southern Farming. Kensington, Ga., May 21, 1913. 
I am ce al you copy for adv for next issue, Give . about 5 
inch space, please eally it is quite wonderful the territory thern 
Farming covers. Have had inquiries galore from Texas, a rin pa y from 
Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, (of course), Tcoaa 
aeons , Virginia and even from Indiana and Missouri. Now what do you 
think of that? You are all night and wee shall stay with you—the only trouble 
is in trying to do justice to all, we find the inquiries piling up so we are getting 

out a ca ion what we have to sell. 


Kensington Farm, by F. F. Dow. 
(One of the biggest breeding organizations of the South.) 





These letters show (and we have many more) why the most suc- 
cessful and best known advertisers are using that leading farm 
weekly of the South: 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Edited at Atlanta, Georgia, by Prof. L. A. Niven, a man who 


knows the conditions and needs of the new South, and who is an 
authority recognized by the best Southern farmers. 


75,000 Circulation Weekly 


among the leading farmers in the South, men who are appl ved the South the 
same aggressive methods that have made the Northern an ern farmers so 
prosperous. There is exceptional purchasing power in this ite 





Address nearest office for Sample Copies and further information regarding this leading 
farm weekly—SOUTHERN FARMING—the farm paper for the whole South 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Headquarters: 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
Southern Office: 908 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Western Office: Northwestern Office : New England Office: 
1209 Peoples Gas Building, 601 Oneida Building, Myrick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. Springfield, Mass. 
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R. Francis Lawton, Jr., has 


~ been appointed Business 


Manager of Street & Finney, Inc. 


Mr. Lawton comes to us with four- 


; H 
teen years corporation and adver-~ 


tising experience and an enviable 


administrative record. 


In addition to further strengthening 
our relations with clients and pub- 
lishers, we believe that the securing 
of Mr. Lawton’s services is an im- 
portant step in our policy of ex- 


pansion and development. 


STREET & FINNEY, INC. 


FRANK FINNEY, President 
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Aesthetes Air 
Their Views on Outdoor 
Advertising 


Mayor’s’ Billboard Advertising 
Commission Reports Drastic Rec- 
ommendations for Repression and 
Taxation—Not Taken Too Seri- 
ously by Advertising Men—Other 
Opinions 


ILLBOARD and other forms 

of outdoor advertising are 
made the objects of attack by the 
Mayor’s Billboard Advertising 
Commission of the City of New 
York. The attack is directed not 
merely at what might be called 
occasional abuses, but at the very 
business itself. The attack is em- 
bodied in a report of the commis- 
sion and the recommendations aim 
at the destruction of a large part 
of the business and the limitation 
and regulation of the rest. 

The commission was appointed 
less than a year ago and is made 
up of these members: Robert 
Grier Cooke, chairman; Alfred S. 
Bard, Reginald P. Bolton, Ingalls 
Kimball, Henry W. Sackett, Wal- 
ter Stabler and Edmund B. Wells. 

The recommendations of the 
commission are probably impor- 
tant only as showing what the 
“esthetic” reformers demand. 
There is little likelihood that they 
can be carried out, involving, as 
several of them do, radical 
changes in the constitution of the 
state. As a matter of general 
news and not because it is regard- 
ed as possessing any special sig- 
nificance, PrinTERS’ INK gives the 
following digest of the report: 

1—Prohibition of all outdoor 
advertising structures (but not 
shop signs, advertisements on ve- 
hicles and the like) on or in the 
immediate neighborhood of parks, 
squares, public buildings, boule- 
vards and streets of exceptional 
character and other places of spe- 
cial beauty or sentiment. Obstruc- 
tion of fine view included. 

2—Censorship of objectionable 
advertisements. 

3—Regulation of appearance of 
advertisements. 


4—Regulation of immediate 
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neighborhood of billboards, which 
commission says too often screen 
rubbish, filth, and the commission 
of. offenses against decency and 
morality. 

5—Prohibition against “disturb- 
ing” electric signs and regulation 
of hours of display in neighbor- 
hood of hotels, hospitals, etc. 

6—Elimination of fire hazards. 

7—No roof signs in restricted 
districts or on any buildings ex- 
cept fireproof. 

8—No advertising signs to cover 
windows or doors, 

9—All outdoor advertisements 
and structures limited in size. . 

10—Temporary control by re- 
fusing advertising privileges on 
buildings near parks, ‘notable 
street views, etc. 

11—No advertising in street, 
except transit stations, or on con- 
struction bridges, etc. 

12—Regulation in transit sta- 
tions so as not to obstruct light 
or air, or hide street designations. 

13—Prohibition of all outside 
signs on vehicles and regulation 
of advertising within. 

14 and 15—Readjustment of de- 
partmental functions to facilitate 
regulations. 

16—Local option to localities 
within city to determine whether 
they will prohibit outdoor adver- 
tising within their limits. 

17—Graded excise tax upon the 
business of outdoor advertising 
with a minimum of 50 cents per 
square foot for cities of 1,000,000 
or over; 30 cents in other cities of 
the first class; 20 cents in cities of 
the second class; and 10 cents 
elsewhere. Various modifications 
and increases are suggested for 
different kinds of signs and loca- 
tions. 

These recommendations are em- 
bodied in various proposed ordi- 
nances, statutes and constitutional 
amendment. 


HOW OUTDOOR MEN VIEW 
SITUATION 


In addition the report contains 
a review of attempted legislation 
to regulate outdoor advertising 
by taxation, of municipal regula- 
tions in this country and abroad, 
and a number of illustrations of 
existing conditions, 
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The outdoor interests do not 
appear to be at all distressed by 


the attack. 
Artemas Ward, of Ward & 


Gow, said on Saturday: 


“Yes, I have looked through 
the report. It contains some 
very drastic proposals. It is a 


very ignorant and unfair attack 
upon the outdoor interests. There 
are plenty of answers that could 
be made to it, but I do not know 
whether I will take the time to 
get them up. It is unimportant, 
but exasperating. 

“What absurdity to talk about 
outdoor advertising not paying 
and basing it on the opinions of 
half a dozen unnamed advertisers 
back in 1905! They are merely 
anthills as against the mountains 
of successful advertisers to-day. 

“The Commission says some of 
the signs in the subway are hung 
on wire. We cannot deny it. But 
[ have read that the British Gov- 
.ernment paid an enormous sum 
for some old masters and they 
were all hung on wires! You 
see the importance of the criti- 
cism! 

“You have probably noticed 
that Mr. Cooke, chairman of the 
Commission, is also chairman of 
the Fifth Avenue Association, 
which has charged itself with the 
defense of that avenue against 
advertising signs. There was a 
time when Fifth Avenue was even 
more beautiful than it is to-day, 
when it was a street lined its full 
length with fine residences, none 
more than three or four stories 
high. It is occupied now with 
high structures filled, many of 
them, with tailoring establish- 
ments. Are they beautiful? Why 
do not Mr. Cooke and his asso- 
ciates put a stop to that? 

“Why, this agitation is merely 
another case of Mrs. Partington 
trying to sweep back the Atlantic 
Ocean with her broom. These 
beauty schemes are all right but 
they should be left to the experts 
like Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 

“Phe matter ought not to be 
dignified by too much attention. 
This agitation will probably take 
the same course that a similar agi- 
tation did six or seven years ago. 
It will not amount to anything 
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more. The reason for that is that 
there is common sense on one 
side and folderol on the other.” 

Barney Link, president of the 
Van Beuren & New York Bill- 
posting Company, wrote: 

“In reply to yours regarding 
Mayor Gaynor’s Billboard Adver- 
tising Commission, will say that 
the report they made is a travesty 
on human intelligence. 

“The taxation of billboards 
alone would cost our company 
over twelve million dollars an- 
nually! This would hardly leave 
us any profit—if we had to pay 
it ” 


Other representatives of the 
outdoor interests did not consider 
the report of sufficient interest to 
comment upon, and considered 
that it was of no _ significance 
whatever. 

That there is more than one 
opinion as to the “esthetic” or 
“unzesthetic” character of the elec- 
tric signs is shown by what Pierre 
Loti, the famous French writer, 
says in an article in a recent Cen- 
tury: 


When I return from here, Paris will 
seem just a quiet, old-fashioned little 
town, with tiny, low houses; nor will 
any of its Fourteenth of July illumina- 
tions approach in brilliancy the phan- 
tasmagoric display that one may see in 
New York on any night of the year. 
Everywhere multicolored lights change 
and sparkle, forming letters, and then 
dissolving them again. They’ fall in 
cascades from top to bottom of the 
houses, or in the distance seem to 
stretch in banners across the streets. 
But it is up in the air that one chiefly 
gazes despite all the noise that goes on 
below; for up there, on the tops of the 
buildings, are signs that move, operated 
by ingenious mechanisms, visions that 
dance; a thread manufacturer shows an 
enormous yellow cat unwinding a reel 
of red fire, and winding itself up in the 
cotton; farther up Broadway a tooth- 
brush-maker, the most grotesque of all, 
has a little devil with rolling eyes of 
fire, who capers about in the heavens 
with a toothbrush forty feet long in 
each hand. The apparitions flash out, 
move, fade away, quickly, very quickly 
—so quickly, indeed, that the eye barely 
follows them. From time to time some 
enormous advertisement perched on top 
of a dark skyscraper, almost invisible 
in the murky atmosphere, breaks out 
into red flame, like a_ constellation, 
hammers some name into your memory, 
and then as quickly vanishes. To my 
Oriental turn of mind it is all very 
strange and even a little diabolical; but 
it is so droll, so ingenious withal, that 
I am immensely amused and even on 
the verge of admiration, 
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Demonstrable Facts 


ACK in your home town—call it Jones- 
ville—the grocer probably carried sev- 
eral kinds of eggs, among them: 


Best eggs 
Strictly fresh eggs 


Jonesville eggs 


And when you really wanted good eggs you 
passed over the “best” and the “strictly fresh” 
and took the Jonesville eggs. Adjectives and 
superlatives meant nothing to you. “Jones- 
ville” meant eggs laid in your own home town, 
and you knew they would be fresh. The name 
told you something about the eggs—a fact more 
significant than any bare assertion of merit. 


This applies to all advertising copy. “The 
best” and “the greatest” and “the finest” are 
words which glide readily from the pen—and 
as readily evade the eye. Often they serve only 
to flag the attention of the skeptical reader and 
turn him to copy which looks more reasonable. 


What the thing is made of, what it will do, 
what it looks like or how long it will last—the 
advertiser who puts his faith in demonstrable 
facts like these rather than in discredited super- 
latives, gains a more serious attention and raises 
no question of veracity. 


And, after all, it is far better never to be sus- 


pected than to have to prove your sincerity. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Different Uses of 
Testimonial 


Several Varieties of the Real Thing 
and a Few of the Imaginary Ones 
—Admitted Prejudice against 
Using Testimonial but No Cogent 
Reasons—lIllustrations from Cur- 
rent Periodical Advertising 


By Charles W. Hurd 


N our first article, in the issue 

of August 21, on testimonials, 
we gathered under one category 
all of the ads with the testimonial 
idea running through them, wheth- 
er they were actual or only imag- 
inary testimonials, and we classi- 
fied them according to whether 
they were real, or imaginary, or 
merely referred the reader to a 
book or list of testimonials— 
three classifications. And we un- 
dertook to divide up the ads with 
actual testimonials into these 
heads: 

1. Bare list of names of users. 

2. Name with letter of endorse- 
ment. 

3. Name with letter and picture. 

4. Name with letter and picture 
and incident. 

5. Name with picture. 

6. Name with picture and inci- 
dent. 

7. Name with incident. 

8. Letter with name on request. 

9. Picture (portrait), without 
name. 

It would be of very great im- 
portance if we were able to look 
over the list and say of this or 
that type that it is the best and of 
another that it is useless. 

But it cannot be done. Each 
classification has a most elastic 
value, determined by both inter- 
nal and external causes. The use- 
fulness of the list as a direct 
means of fixing value is nothing. 
Its whole importance consists in 
the indirect means it affords for 
studying the elements of the testi- 
monial ad, gauging their relative 
strength under varying conditions 
and replacing some guesswork 
with approximate certainty. 

Take the first item, the bare list 
of names of users—how much it 
depends on what names and how 
well they are known. One list 


the 














of names might be the most im- 
portant thing we could put inte 
an ad, and another list would not 
be worth printing. Or the first 
list would be splendid in one lo- 
cality or for one purpose and 
profitless or even harmful in an- 
other locality or for another pur- 
pose. Extremely elastic, you see. 
And yet not hopeless or useless as 
a statement, or item, or memo- 
randum. Common sense knows 
how to use it. 

Take No. 2—‘‘Name with letter 
of endorsement.” Who wrote it? 
What is his standing? Does he 
know? Is he disinterested? What 
does he say? Is there a story 
there? Is the letter reproduced? 
Autographed? There are several 
things to be thought of. But an 
experienced hand can cast them 
up without much difficulty and tell 
whether a given ad in this class 
promises more as a mere piece of 
copy, without reference to the 
house, or campaign, or demand, 
than a given ad in the first class. 


TESTIMONIAL OCCURRENCE  DE- 
VELOPED INTO NEWS AD 


ACTUAL 


It should be still easier to tell 
with the third and fourth classi- 
fications; pictures and incidents 
give additional opportunities for 
driving home the argument. The 
opportunity may not be success- 








fully embraced in every case, but 
it is there. 

The other classifications are 
merely variations. The combina- 
tion of name, picture and inci- 
dent is the commonest. Much de- 
pends on the incident and the 
picture, so much that it would 
seem to be worth while going to 
considerable trouble to get hold of 
live testimonials of this character 
—illustrated stories out of real life 
about more or less important peo- 
ple with a news element to them. 


ACTUAL OCCURRENCE PLAYED UP 


One very good instance of this 
sticks out in last month’s maga- 
zines—the Timken ad reproduced 
herewith. The picture itself did 
not come out very well, but it 
shows well enough. Here is an 
actual occurrence played up as 
news with an interesting story, 
and the name of the satisfied user 
buried modestly in the middle of 
the story, buried, but there. Name, 
picture and incident are all there, 
well linked together. Theoretic- 
ally, at least, a good ad. 
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The eighth class of straight 
testimonial ads appears almost ex- 
clusively in the trade press or 
other mediums where appeal is 
being made for business. 

A distinction will have to be 
made between a picture of a real 
occurrence, or a Satisfied user, 
without the name being given, and 
a picture framed up for the oc- 
casion. One is a straight testi- 
monial and the other only an im- 
aginary testimonial. 

As a whole, the list has this 
value—it helps us to realize the 
importance of details, and fills us 
with a desire to have them right. 
It suggests that the classification 
with the greatest number of ap- 
peals, as the fourth classification, 
may stand a chance of being the 
best, but it challenges analysis 
even of that assumption. The 
connotations back of just one bare 
name, that of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., in the banking world, may be 
more and stronger than the asso- 
ciations sought to be called up by 
lesser names with all the parapher- 
nalia of picture, incident and letters. 














The 


George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
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And there is the real test—the 
number and strength of the asso- 
ciations in the testimonial feature. 
You can’t tot these up on your 
fingers and get a mathematical 
certainty, but you can parade them 
before your mind’s eye and arrive 
at something at least better than 
a rough-and-ready conclusion. 


ASSOCIATION OF SKEPTICISM 


The associations — associated 
ideas—are the test. And associa- 
tions, as is recognized, are not 
always all good. All testimonials 
have to meet the skepticism of a 
large part of the public in regard 
to the testimonial idea. “Any- 
body will give a testimonial,” is a 
common view. These people read 
a testimonial ad with a prejudice. 

That is not to say, to be sure, 
that it does not influence them. 
Their prejudice is logical, but peo- 
ple are not very largely or per- 
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ANOTHER LIVE DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
TESTIMONIAL IDEA 


sistently governed by logic. Nor 
are they on guard every minute. 
An array of good evidence in an 
ad will have as much weight with 
them as the same kind of evidence 
given under other circumstances. 





There are more serious associa- 
tions of the testimonial idea that 
have a strong bearing on its use 
and its relation to the imaginary 
testimonial, The testimonial is 
an endorsement. A young and 
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ANOTHER AD OF SAME COMPANY SHOWING 
SIMILAR TREATMENT 


weak house sorely needs testi- 
monials. An old and exclusive 
house may not. One may adver- 
tise them to advantage, the other 
may lose prestige. And yet the 
rule, as stated, is not a general 
one. Some old houses may use 
testimonials in their ads, Stein- 
way & Sons run lists of their 
royal patrons, or, more often, a 
line about royal favor. The 
Aeolian Company has likewise ex- 
ploited high patronage. Why do 
Steinway & Sons and the Aeolian 
Company make use of the testi- 
monial idea and Tiffany not? 
Probably there is more competi- 
tion in the piano trade than in 
the jewelry line, and probably, 
also, a royal endorsement means 
more.in the former line. 


TOO SLOW FOR SOME ARTICLES 


Evidently it makes some differ- 
ence what the article is. What 
good would testimonials to the 
value of a breakfast food be— 
consumer testimonials, I mean? 
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Published to Help the 
Readers in Their Work 


Just as you read “Printers’ Ink” to get the how and why 
of advertising, so each Hill Engineering Weekly tells its 
‘ subscriber the how and why of his business or profession. 
The relations between the editorial pages and the adver- 
tising pages are remarkably close in this respect: the one 
tells him how to do a certain thing, the other what with. 
When you advertise in these papers you have an audience 
whose livelihood and progress depend on the kind of 
equipment you offer it. 


The HILL 
Engineering 
Weeklies 


. e e e 
The Engineering and Mining Journal 
A circulation among mgrs., supts., mine owners, mining engineers and metallurgists 
—95 per cent wasteless for mfrs. who sell to metal mines. It is paid for, rea 
and preserved; constantly referred to whenever there is anything they want to 
know or buy. 10,000. 


e e 
Engineering Neus 
Civil engineering is the basis of all construction work. This is pre-eminently the 
civil engineering and contracting paper of this country. It is known as one of 
the most ably edited technical papers in the world and this brings to it the class of 
readers that are valuable to advertisers. 20, 


American Machinist 


Devoted to machinery construction. A world-wide paper, published weekly here, 
in Great Britain and in the German language in Germany. en who want to 
know how and “what with” buy this paper, read it carefully as a matter of busi- 
ness and buy the tools advertised. 26,750. 


Power 


Power is a power in the power world. It goes to the men who manipulate energy 
in the power plants back of every large industry. They buy the machinery and 
equipment that is used in the generation and transmission of power. The only 


weekly in the field. 32,500 
Coal Age 


The only paper in the world devoted wholly to the engineering side of coal mining 
and therefore read by the men in charge—the ones who do the buying for America’s 
coal mines. A live-wire paper of the first order. Its circulation is constantly 
growing. 12,000, 


HILL PUBLISHING CO., 505 Pearl St., New York 
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Quaker Oats has received profes- 
sional endorsements in its copy, 
but we can hardly think of the 
National Biscuit Company start- 
ing a campaign of testimonial ad- 
vertising. That very thing has 
been suggested for Uneeda Biscuit 
to establish an appreciation of 
its nutritiousness. 

Tuxedo, among other smoking 
tobaccos has been lavishly adver- 
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THE MAN WHO ESCAPED INJURY WAS IN- 
SURED—-A TESTIMONIAL DEMONSTRATION 


tised by. means of testimonials. 
Tobacco prestige, doubtless, has 
not the delicacy of prestige in the 
jewelry trade. 

The Warner Auto-Meter testi- 
monial advertising is very impress- 
ive. It is hard to see why a 
similar ad would not be just as 
effective twenty years hence. 
There is a news element here. 
You are interested, if not sur- 
prised, to learn that several of the 
well-known persons mentioned 
have “cars”—more than one “car.” 

The more we probe the ques- 
tion, the more do we find preju- 
dice alone at the bottom of it. 
The testimonial, innocent in itself, 
has been in bad company, and 
such concerns as Tiffany cannot 
overlook it. This and not the 
pride of independence would bet- 
ter account for the attitude. 
There appear to be no good rea- 
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sons at hand why the testimonial 
cannot be used by practically any 
advertiser who sees a way to do 
so effectively. There does not 
appear to be, that is to say, any 
reason, either obvious or mysteri- 
ous, why it should not be used. 
All the objections are in the ob- 
jector’s eye. It depends upon 
how good the testimonial is and 
what use can be made of it, just 
as any other kind of a copy idea 
does. Undoubtedly there are 
hundreds of bright little ideas in 
the testimonial way that have not 
seen daylight yet because the lid 
has been down on them. They 
will be coming out more and 
more, and adding reality and hu- 
man interest to the advertising 
pages. ; 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE TESTI- 
MONIAL 


There is no compulsion about 
it, exactly, although it offers 
fresh opportunities. We cannot 
say that as a type the testimonial 
is better than any other type of 
ad. Neither can we say it is 
worse. Unless better evidence 
than prejudice is offered, it should 
be brought back to the bosom of 
the advertising family and given 
equal place there with publicity, 
reason-why, suggestive and other 
types about which rage or have 
raged polemical storms as boister- 
ous as those about testimonial ad- 
vertising. 

As to the value of testimonials 
in booklet form offered in the ad 
to inquirers, there is little addi- 
tional to be said. They can be 
made important or unimportant, 
worked up with illustration and 
copy-writer’s art, or given the 
dullest of settings. The Stein- 
ways have put out some very 
elaborate testimonial books. 

There remain to be considered 
the imaginary or pretended testi- 
monials. There appear to be 
four main divisions of these, as 
follows: 

1. Mere statement or assertion. 

2. Incident; monologue, or dia- 
logue. 

3. Incident, etc., 

4. Picture alone. 

The use and value of these may 
be left to another article. 


and picture. 
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This Advertisement Is Directed 


To Non-Advertising 


Manufacturers— 


About seventy per cent of our clients were non- 
advertisers before they met us. Most of them would 
have been advertisers before, had they realized how 
small an amount of money was necessary to test the 
power of advertising as applied to their propositions. 


Any product which can be mar- 
keted through advertising to ten 
thousand people at a profit, can be 
sold in the same way with the 
same ratio of profit to ten million 
people of the same class. 


The Law of Average can’t go 
wrong. 


We are peculiarly fitted to help 
manufacturers take their first ad- 
vertising step, because of the com- 
pleteness of our service. 


We start at the very beginning. 
Trade marking, packaging, fixing 
prices and profits, framing up 
plans to “get” the dealer before 
advertising starts, training sales- 
men to sell a consumer demand 
instead of mere merchandise, 
lining up the clerk behind the 
counter, getting jobber’s and job- 
ber’s salesmen’s co-operation— 
these, and a score of other phases 


of every campaign—phases even 
more important than the actual 
advertising—form a large part of 
our every-day work. 


Ours is a double service—we offer 
actual selling help as well as ‘ad- 
vertising help—yet we charge no 
more than any of the better 
class agencies. 


If you would be interested in 
making a preliminary test of the 
profit possibilities of advertising 
as applied to your product, before 
committing yourself beyond a 
small trial appropriation, we 
would like to hear from you— 
for we have a real story to tell 
you—a story brimful of success 
for others. 


Merely say “We're interested” on 
your business letterhead—you’ll 
hear from us by return mail. 
Write us to-day. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN 
Advertising 


452 Fourth Avenue 





NEW YORK 
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Says Automobile Follow-up Is 
Deficient 


Tue Favorite Stove & RANGE CoMPANY 
Pigua, O., Aug. 11, 1913. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

read the article by J. K. in the 
July 24 number with a great deal of 
interest. He described h:s experiences 
with several motor car manufacturers’ 
follow-ups. I, too, have had identical 
experiences. 

ome time ago I was in the market 
for a new car, and wrote to a number 
of makers of cars ranging in price 
from $1,500 to $3,000. I received in 
reply numerous form letters signed with 
rubber stamps, a number of introduc- 
tion cards to dealers who never com- 
municated with me in any manner, and 
some good and bad catalogues. Some 
of these letters misspelled my name, 
and others contained various errors. 

In this connection, Mr. Anderson’s 
letter following J. K.’s statements, in 
which the former says that such mis- 
takes happen infrequently, is rather 
amusing, as the Chalmers Company was 
the one which misspelled my name. 

Some of the follow-ups were good, 
and I want to pay especial tribute to 
the Franklin Company. 

he car I bought was not a Franklin, 
as at that time a number of my friends 
who owned motor cars, and others more 
familiar with their features than 
strongly advised against air cooling, and 
the Franklin literature which I received 
did not sufficiently offset that impres- 
sion. . 

Since that time, however, a friend of 
mine who was also interested in the 
Franklin, has turned over to me the fol- 
low-up literature which he continues to 
receive almost weekly. 

This consists of inexpensively, yet 
well printed pamphlets and folders on 
the advantages of the Franklin, told 
well, and these are invariably accom- 
panied by strong form letters which tell 
more about motor car construction, writ- 
ten understandingly for laymen like my- 
self, than any other motor literature I 
have ever seen. 

If my present car were not so satisfac- 
tory I would be almost inclined to wager 
that my next car would be a Franklin, 
merely on the strength of the follow-up. 
So far as the dealer is concerned to 
whom my friend and myself were re- 
ferred, we have not yet heard from him. 

. A. UNDERWOOD. 


Munsey Papers Will Print 
Agency Talks 


The Munsey newspapers, the New 
York Press, the Baltimore News, the 
Washington Times, and the Philadel- 
phia times, have invited agencies 
throughout the country to express their 
views on the possibilities of intelligent, 
truthful advertising. 

These opinions, signed by the agencies 
which give them, will be run in the 
Munsey newspapers in space equal to 
seventy-five lines by two columns under 
some such heading as “Advertising 
Talks by Prominent Advertising 
Agencies.” 
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Defends Himself with Display 
Advertising 


Of the ends to which advertising can 
be put there is apparently no limit. 
The latest comes from Chicago, where 
a man indicted under a very serious 
charge and standing trial in the courts 
has burst into the advertising columns 
with sizable display copy begging the 
people of the Windy City not to con- 
demn him‘ before Reid: but to wait 
until such time as _ he 
tunity to defend himself and tell his 
story in open court, 

The man is Joseph Fish, a fire in 
surance adjuster, who has been charged 
with very serious cases of arson and 


has an oppor- 


To the Citizens of Chicago: 


On the advice of lawyers I 
am dies sia oe pr; Viends Yod the 


I ask the people of Chi not to con- 
demn me on rumors, nor because J have been indicted. 
Many innocent men have been indicted before thie and 
hamorably acquitted, as I know I shall be when my case 
rom trial, which | will ange at the earliest possible tims, 


Joseph Fish 


attempts to defraud the insurance com- 
panies by means of “planted” fires. 
And the advertisement ran in all of 
the Chicago newspapers, occupying 
three _ columns width by nearly six 
inches in depth. 

Just previous to the time the adver- 


tisement appeared the Chicago news- 
papers had been running a great many 
stories relative to the Fish charges, 


ae of them highly prejudiced against 
im. 

_ What was the result of this adver- 
tising no one is in a position to ex- 
actly say. But the least that can be 
said for it is that it must have brought 
many a Chicago newspaper reader to 
his senses and to a renewed realization 
of the truth that every man has a 
right to be considered innocent until 
actually found guilty. On the other 
hand, it is wholly probable that it 
did much to mold popular opinion 
favorable to the indicted man. 


Cartoons in Bank Advertising 


The Union National Bank, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., which publishes a _ house- 
organ in the form of a monthly trade 
letter, has adopted the use of cartoons 
as a feature of the publication. Paul 
Plashke, cartoonist of the Louisville 
Times, is drawing the illustrations. The 
publication is given credit by the bank 
for great'y stimulating its business. 


Cooke Joins “Popular Elec- 


tricity” 


Bennett W. Cooke, formerly with the 
Chicago Daily News as an advertising 
representative, has accepted the position 
of assistant advertising manager of 
Popular Electricity and the World’s 
Advance (formeriy Popular Electricity 
Magazine). 
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The Proposition 


Ladies’ Home Journal fashions which have heretofore been shown 
only in the Ladies’ Home Journal and our own pattern publica- 
tions are now for the first time being offered to newspaper pub- 
lishers for use as a daily or weekly news feature. 

These fashion articles feature the patterns exclusively handled by 
such merchants as Wanamakerand Marshall Field. Women readers 
today demand in their newspaper daily flashes from Paris and Fifth 
Avenue—pictures and stories of the latest vagary or the newest 
refinement in dress. 

The style department in a newspaper is first of all a news 
Seature—as much 6o as ‘the standing of the clubs.’” 

Beyond that it may also render personal help to the reader by 
furnishing her simple, workable patterns from which she may 
make the garment for herself. 

We offer a service combining both these essentials. 

1. Authoritative style news and illustrations. 

2. Faithful and practical patterns which may be sold at a profit 

to the newspaper. 

One good newspaper in each city may obtain this service from us. 

Arrangements may be made whereby newspapers may carry 
these fashions in co-operation—not in competition—with local 
dry-goods and department stores. The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Fashion Service is now being supplied to the following publica- 
tions (in addition to The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Criterion 
of Fashion, The Country Gentleman, The Style Book and The 
Embroidery Book). 


Daily Service 


Chicago Daily News 
New York Globe 
Washington Post 
Baltimore News 
Tacoma Tribune 
Sunday Service (in addition to daily) 


Philadelphia Cincinnati 
Public Ledger Commercial Tribune 


Monthly Service 
Woman's World 





Sacramento Bee Washington (Pa.) 
Paterson Evening News Reporter and Observer 
LogansportJournal-Tribune Nashua Telegraph 
Cheyenne State Leader Trenton Times 

and 70 others 


Buffalo Courier 


The Housewife People’s Popular Monthly 


School Progress 

A typical example of our two-column, ten-inch daily service is 

shown within, Weekly service is in full-page form. We supply 

mats or plates of complete feature. Wire or write for terms to 
The Ladies’ Home Journal Fashion News Service 

615 West 43rd Street, New York City 


























Newspaper Costs From 
English View-point 


An Inquiry Into Some Things 
Which Are Expected to Follow 
Lord Northcliffe’s Reduction of 
the Price of “The ‘Times”— 
Side Lights on the White Paper 
Situation 


By Thomas Russell 


‘PHE Times of London (which 

shudders to see itself quoted 
in America as the London Times) 
reduced its price recently to two 
pence—four cents—a day, after 
having been three pence for a gen- 
eration or more. The Times is 
controlled by Lord Northcliffe, 
whose best-known feat is to have 
made a halfpenny—one cent—the 
only practical price for a popular 
daily. His Daily:Mail will prob- 
ably always print a million copies 
by the end of this year. His Even- 
ing News—also at a halfpenny— 
is so good that, although many 
people still buy a penny evening 
paper, they always take the Even- 
ing News as well; the sale is 
600,000 every night. In reducing 
the price of The Times, Lord 
Nerthcliffe has followed his es- 
tablished policy. The Times con- 
tains every day from 20 to 24 
pages of very good paper, and 
every now and then it goes to 
64, 72 or more pages on some spe- 
cial issue, not uninfluenced by the 
extraordinary genius of the aa- 
vertisement manager—my succes- 
sor in that position, James Mur- 
ray Allison. 

But the expansion of daily pa- 
pers, both in size and circulation, 
raises a problem which may at 
any time become acute, and must 
become so at some date. Various 
experts hold different opinions on 
this. Some say that the squeeze 
will come within five years from 
now. Robert Donald, editor of 
the Daily Chronicle, one of the 
great newspaper experts, thinks 
that it will not come for twenty 
years. But sooner or later the 


enormous consumption of paper 
will create a famine in paper ma- 
terial. Already foresighted news- 
paper men have protected them- 
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selves. Wood pulp is the only 
thing that news paper can be made 
from at a practicabJe price at the 
present time. Lord Northcliffe’s 
vast organization prints from 
eight to nine million copies of 
family periodicals weekly, the 
nine million a week of the Daily 
Mail and Evening News, and at 
least two or three millions of oth- 
er publications in the news class. 
It owns forests, steamers and vast 
paper works in Newfoundland and 
England. Contracts for paper and 
pulp are made in Scandinavia, 
Canada and other lumber areas 
for many years ahead by all im- 
portant newspaper proprietors, In 
some places forests are becoming 
dangerously depleted. The con- 
sumption of news paper is in- 
creasing every week. South 
America has one daily with a cir- 
culation of a million and will have 
more. Some terrifying facts along 
this line were recently published 
by the Daily Mail, in which John 
McBain, a highly qualified news- 
paper expert, sounded a note of 
alarm of which the reverberations 
have shaken the nerves of the 
whole journalistic fraternity in 
this country. The evident ability 
of the writer, and the fact that his 
warning was printed in the Daily 
Mail, make Mr. McBain’s warning 
ominous. But many people are 
asking, as well, what precisely is 
the little game foreshadowed by 
the fact that Lord Northcliffe’s 
paper accepted and published his 
article. Mr. McBain said in part 
as follows: 

“The key to the whole situation 
is to be found on the other side 
of the Atlantic, where one finds a 
hundred million of the most avid 
consumers of newspapers in the 
world. 


WHAT AN AUTHORITY THINKS 


“Compared with this vast trans- 
Atlantic market (and the repub- 
lics of South America are becom- 
ing as insistent in their demands 
for newspapers as the United 
States) the British demand for 
raw material bears no comparison, 
of course, but it is growing annu- 
ally, and the British newspaper is 
confronted by the same problems 
as those in the United States—in- 
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crease of cost of production in 
every department. And while the 
growth in expense increases, the 
amount received from the sale of 
each copy remains exactly as in 
1896, when the first serious attempt 
at a halfpenny newspaper in Great 
Britain was made by the Mail. 

“The reduction of the cost of 
The Times means a saving of £1 
6s per annum to each reader. An 
increase in the cost of the Daily 
Mail from a halfpenny to a penny 
would increase the reader’s out- 
lay by thirteen shillings per an- 
num. Perhaps the bare prospect 
of increase in the price of a morn- 
ing paper would come as a sur- 
prise to English readers who are 
not watching what is happening 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 
An increase of thirteen shillings a 
year is not a serious factor in 
everyday life, but the probability 
is that if one halfpenny newspaper 
took the lead practically every 
other halfpenny newspaper would 
increase its cost by thirteen shil- 
lings per annum. 

“What is happening with so 
many newspapers is also happen- 
ing with the popular American 
magazines, which have been in- 
creased in price from 5d to 714d 
and more. X notable instance is 
the case of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, which was compelled to 
increase its price some years ago 
from 10 cents (5d) to 15 cents 
(74d). 

“Tt is not likely that the move- 
ment will be confined to the 
United States, for the newspaper 
and magazine balance sheets on 
this side of the Atlantic have suf- 
fered as heavily as on the other, 
as can easily be proved if the facts 
are questioned. The suggestion 
has been made in the United 
States that two new coins should 
be created, one equal to about 
three farthings of our money and 
the other to three halfpence. , It 
is believed that with a coin of the 
value of three farthings the half- 
penny (one cent) paper might be 
revived again, and that a three- 
halfpenny coin would serve for 
the more bulky journals. Three 


halfpence, it may be mentioned, is 
the price of the New York Her- 
ald.” 








These are serious warnings. Do ° 
they mean that the Daily Mail 
contemplates raising its price to a 
penny? Three farthings. would 
obviously be an unworkable rate. 
It may not seem so to you, over 
there; but the little farthing coin 
representing half a cent is so little 
loved among Britishers that a 
huge task would be involved in 
making the three-farthing price. 


WHAT PRICE CHANGES MEAN 


It would be a funny thing if, 
having reduced The Times to 
two pence, Lord Northcliffe raised 
the Daily Mail to a penny. The 
reduction in The Times must be 
hitting the penny morning papers 
hard. The Daily Telegraph is 
nearly as bulky as The Times and 
carries a larger quantity of adver- 
tising; men who formerly paid 
double the price of the popular 
paper to have the Telegraph are in 
many cases paying double the 
price of the Telegraph to have 
The Times; and The Times at 
two pence is certainly better value 
than the Telegraph at a penny. 
The Morning Post at a penny is 
in a peculiar position. It is the 
fashionable paper for society la- 
dies and has the largest domestic 
servants “want” patronage. It car- 
ries little other advertising and is 
the only London daily which will 
not accept illustrated announce- 
ments. The Standard, also at a 
penny, has in the last twelve 
months considerably increased its 
circulation and advertising. Of the 
penny papers the Daily Telegraph 
will suffer most from the reduc- 
tion in price of The Times and 
the Standard least. 


One point seems to have been 
overlooked by Mr. McBain. To 
raise the Daily Mail to three 
farthings would certainly reduce 
its circulation in some degree. If 
it brought in £500 a day more 
from sales it is as much as it 
could be expected to bring. By 
putting in two extra advertise- 
ment pages the revenue’ would be 
increased fully £600 a day, and 
no circulation would be lost. Does 
not the advertisement manager, 
both here and in America, hold 
the key to the paper problem? 
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The Place of Prophecy 
In Advertising 


is becoming more and more important. It 
is frequently possible to predetermine the 
chances for the success of a proposed adver- 
tising campaign if sufficient data are avail- 
able. In the field of the 


Engineering Record 


we have been collecting data on past and 
present advertising campaigns, for the pur- 
pose of determining in advance what products 
and what kind of advertising will appeal 
to its readers, 


This information is at the disposal of any- 
body whose business comes within the adver- 
tising scope of the Engineering Record. 


McGraw 
Publishing Co., Inc. 


239 West 39th Street, New York 
Engineering Record 


Weekly. Circulation 19,500, Read by civil engineer 
contractors, water works executives and municipa 
odicials. Carries more advertising than any othe 
engineering journal. Has doubled in circulation with 
in a few years, 


Electric Railway Journal 


Weekly, Cireulation 8000, Read by practically all 
important electric railway executives and department 
heads, Covers the field completely, 


Electrical World 


Weekly. Circulation 20,000, The most influentia 
journal of the industry it serves, Used by over 500 
advertisers weekly to reach central stations, isolated 
plants, electrical engineers, contractors, jobbers an:! 
dealers, 


Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Monthly. Cirenlation 5,600, Carries 4 vital message 
for executive and operating officials in chemical, elec- 
trochemical and allied industries, iron and steel plants, 
metal-treating piauts, ore dressing mills, smelters and 
refineries, 
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Character 
Circulation 


Sells Cars 








@ In the net total amount of Auto- 
mobile advertising carried in the first 
six months of 1913, The Chicago Rec- 
cord-Herald showed a larger gain 
over the same months of 1912 than 
any other Chicago newspaper—morn- 
ing or evening. 


@ Of the three leading morning news- 
papers in Chicago it was the only 
paper to show a display gain—the 
other two suffered losses. 

g The Chicago Record-Herald carried 
more Automobile classified advertis- 
ing in the period from January 1 to 
June 30, 1913, than any other Chicago 
newspaper—morning or evening. 





Advertising which will sell 
automobiles will sell any of the 
luxuries or necessaries of life 


THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


The Second Largest Circulation in the Chicago Morning Field 
The Eighth Largest in America 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 


Eastern Advertising Representative 
708-10 Times Bidg., New York City 










































The Magazine Suit as 
Viewed from Inside 





What the Periodical Clearing House 
Tried to Do and How the Gov- 
ernment Seems to Have Had a 
Wrong Tip as to the Association’s 
Activities—Attention Desired and 
Obtained 





By Herbert S. Houston 


President, Periodical Clearing House 


HE real points decided in the 

Government’s suit against the 
Periodical Clearing House are 
negative rather than positive. No 
important commercial principle has 
been established, for none was in- 
volved. The publishers have suc- 
cessfully defended themselves 
against the charge that their trade 
organization was in violation of 
the Sherman Law. 

When the suit was brought two 
years ago there was a great beat- 
ing of tom-toms and blowing of 
trumpets throughout the country 
about the “Magazine Trust.” Not 
only all the funny men, but prac- 
tically all of the heavy editorial 
writers had their thrust at the 
muck-raking magazines, which 
had been caught red-handed in 
carrying forward a trust of their 
own. 

As I said to The Sun the other 
day, the case really looked like 
one for Dickens in Pickwick, or 
another Jarndice and Jarndice. 
The truth is we had decided to 
dissolve the Periodical Clearing 
House because it didn’t seem to 
be rendering an especially impor- 
tant service. Then the heavy ord- 
nance of the Department of Jus- 
tice roared and we forthwith re- 
vived the Clearing House so it 
could defend itself. And much to 
our satisfaction, it has succeeded 
in doing that successfully. Of 
course, it has cost many thou- 
sands of dollars to do it, it has 
required a great expenditure of 
time, it has caused the presenta- 
tion of thousands of pages of 
testimony, and, now, after having 
an adverse decision against it in 
the United States District Court, 
the Government has declined to 
appeal, and the time in which it 
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So the 


can appeal has elapsed. 
case rests with us 
Charges were brought when the 
suit was begun that the publishers 
in the Periodical Clearing House 
had combined to fix the prices 
of sale and resale on their maga- 
zines to the public. But in all 
the testimony taken, nothing was 
presented to justify this charge. 
It was made perfectly clear that 
each publisher fixed his own price 
to subscription agents and fixed 
his own price to the public, and 
that the sole purpose of the Pe- 
riodical Clearing House was to 
eliminate some of the bad prac- 
tices which some subscription 
agents follow. These were largely 
of a technical nature that belong 
to the conduct of the business. 
They were of great importance 
to the publishers and of great im- 
portance to the upright and re- 
sponsible subscription agents. 


THE FUTURE POLICY 


Since the Clearing House sus- 
pended all activities, as it had done 
before the suit was brought—the 
only activity it has gone forward 
with has been that of defending 
itself against this expensive suit 
brought by the Government—the 
publishers have gone along and 
worked out their subscription ac- 
tivities on their own independent 
lines. This is what they will prob- 
ably continue to do. They are fix- 
ing the prices at which their mag- 
azines are to be sold to agents 
now, just as they did while the 
Clearing House was in operation, 
and they are individually under- 
taking to establish better condi- 
tions in the subscription agency 
business, just as they were under- 
taking to establish them collect- 
ively through their organization. 

Beyond question, the Periodical 
Clearing House in its short and 
unhappy career did some good. 
It focused the attention of pub- 
lishers and of agents on practices 
that were harmful to both of them 
and to the public as well. The 
utterly irresponsible agent has 
largely put himself out of busi- 
ness because he has found it un- 
profitable and often impossible to 
play fast and loose with both the 
publishers and the public, 
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Slight Changes That 
Make Displays Better 





Ninety Per Cent Ads That Might 
Well Be One Hundred—Revi- 
sions of Some Current Copy—The 
Dangers of Too Much Intimacy 
with the Goods and What They 
Lead to in Faulty Typography 





By Gilbert P. Farrar 


A CORRESPONDENT says: 
“The changes you have sug- 
gested in your series of typograph- 
ical display articles in PRINTERS’ 
INK are usually some very small 
part of the ad. Why not get a 
few really poor ads 
—ads that are weak 
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a life study of every reason from 
typographical, psychological and 
modern advertising standpoints 
that he could find. 

The ads criticised have not, as 
a rule, been the really poor ads. 
In fact, many of the ads have 
been considered very effective be- 
fore any change was suggested. 

The idea has been to show ads 
that were fairly good in display, 
and then try to point out the de- 
fect so plainly and in such a com- 
mon-sense manner that it would 
not be repeated in the future ads 
of the same advertiser, nor tried 
out by some new advertiser. 

We have actual evidence where 
advertisers other than those whose 





in nearly every part 
—and then build an 
entirely new ad.” 

I do not believe 
anyone can say that 
an ad is so poor that 
they can build a su- 
perior one without 
knowing all the 
facts, such as the 
plan and the pur- 
poses of the entire 
campaign and the 
class of people to be 
reached. ‘ 

My idea in this 
series has been an 
endeavor to suggest 
for numerous ads 
displays that have 











Williams 
Shaving Powder 





an advertising rea- 
son back of them. 

I have not changed 
a line of copy in the 
ads. I have used 
the same copy 
with changed and re- 
arranged emphasis. 

I have confined 
my criticism to the 
display of the ads 
and the display 
only. 

Some correspond- 
ents have said that 
my changes were 
simply the opinions 
of one man. They 
are. They are the 
opinions of a man 
who has done lit- 
tle else than make 


it’s gust as easy to shave ina 
hurry as it is to take your 
time—with Williams’ Quick 
and Easy Shaving Powder. 
The quick action of the 
creamy and abundant lather 
is only equalled by the handy 
snap-open, snap-shut action 
of the hinged-cover box. 


FOUR FORMS OF THE 
SAME GOOD QUALITY: 


Williams 


Shaving Stick, Werstsys: 
-Top Shaving Stick 
Shaving Powder, Hiestcy: 
Shaving Cream (in tubes) 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Men's Combiaation Package 
itn Sereaaars semesters 


“TheJ.B. WILLIAMS CO.,Dept. A, 
Glastonbury, Cona. 














It’s just as easy to shave ina 
hurry as it is to take your 
time—with Williams’ Quick 
and Easy Shaving Powder. 
The quick action of the 
creamy and abundant lather 
is only equalled by the handy 
snap-open, snap-shut action 
of the hinged-cover box. 
FOUR FORMS OF THE 
SAME GOOD QUALITY: 


Williams 


Shaving Stick, Wertoys 
Holder-Top Shaving Stick 
Shaving Powder, fepsecyst 
Shaving Cream (in tubes) 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The J.B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A, 
Glastonbury, Coan. 








FIGS. 1 AND 2—A REVISION TO PUT NAME OF QOODS IN 
LOGICAL POSITION 
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F you want effective co-operation 

from the dealer, and most 
advertisers need this more than 
almost anything else, it will pay 
you to look into our record in this 
matter. 


In some cases it has taken us quite a 
little time to make the dealer see that his 
interests were identical in many points 
with those of the manufacturer but we've 
never yet failed to show him where loyalty 
would be profitable. 


We might add that we never tried force, bribes, 
bonuses, or any form of trickery or cajolery, because 
we want him to “stay put” when we once get him 
convinced. He does. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
1714 Mallers Building 
Chicago 




















ads were changed have seen the 


points and changed their ads ac- 
cordingly. 

In an article on “The Long, 
Narrow Column,” IJ tried to show 
the reason why the name of the 
goods should not be placed “out 
of the reach of the eye”’—too high 
—on ads of this kind. It is in- 
teresting to note how generally 
the suggestion to put the name 
near the golden center of a long 
ad was adopted. 

The Williams Shaving Powder 
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AND 
NAME IN REVISED COPY 


ad (Fig. 1) is one of only a very 
few of the recent ads that places 
the name of the goods beyond the 
reach of the vision. In this case, 
however, the advertiser will say 
that the name is also near the bot- 
tom of the ad. 

Nevertheless the revised ad 
shown as Fig. 2 is just as “pretty” 
as the original ad (Fig. 1) and 
the complete name of the goods 
appears where normal human be- 
ings look for the name of the 
goods—under the cut. And the 


nature of this particular cut al- 
most forces the eye to look below 
the cut. 

The real danger of an ad like 
Fig. 1, which is a good ad as it 
stands, is that some small adver- 





4—NOTE THE DISPLAY OF THE 
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tiser will follow the idea and jam 
the name away up on the top of 
the ad and leave out all sem- 
blance of the name in the bottom 
part of the ad instead of repeat- 
ing a part as is done in the Wil- 
liams ad. 

It is interesting to know that 
many of the smaller advertisers 
consider an ad the best that can 
be done simply because one of 
the large national advertisers 
uses it. 

When I first noticed the Angle 
Lamp ad (Fig. 3) I thought: 
“Well! that is certainly one 
of the ads that can’t be bur- 
ied, and the goods hook up 
with the display in great 
shape.” 

“That is a fine ad. Let’s 
get one. What’s the name? 
Ah!” continued my wife, 
with pencil and paper, “The 
Extra Light.” 

Imagine my surprise when 
I discovered, on reading the 
ad through, that the real 
name of the lamp was the 
Angle Lamp. 

The name “Angle Lamp” 
would, make a good heading 
for this ad instead of the 
heading, “The Extra Light,” 
but both the name of the 
lamp and heading of the ad 
can be used as shown in the 
revision, as Fig. 4. 

Fig. 3 is typical of many 
present-day ads. The man 
who owns the _ business 
knows the name of the 
goods so well, the advertis- 
ing manager hears the name of the 
goods every few minutes during 
the working day, and the man who 
builds the ad becomes so familiar 
with the name of the goods that 
he does not form an adequate 
idea of its importance. 

Hence, the ad appears strong in 
display and argument, but the 
only thing by which the customer 
can distinguish the advertiser’s 
goods from those of his competi- 
tor’s—the name—is missing. And 
prospects to-day haven’t much 
time to dig into the ad for the 
name. 

It is a condition much discussed 
by advertising men. All hands 
live too close to the product to 
get the prospect’s vie w-point. Ver- 








FIG. 5—-A MIXTURE OF WHAT? COMPARE 


FIG. 6 


ily, familiarity sometimes breeds 
neglect, either consciously or un- 
consciously. 





THE THEh EARL OFr CRAVEN 
__ Inventor of» 


CRAVEN MIXTURE 


TheFinest Smoking Tobacce in the World 
: “What I. call the “Arcadia” in 
“My Lady Nicotine” is the Craven 

putiature and no ‘other. JM. BARRIA 






FIG. 6—A MINOR DISPLAY LINE WILL 
TELL THE WHOLE STORY 
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I have always contended that in 
the majority of ads it is not a wise 
policy to display the name only. 
A name alone seldom means much 
to the average reader. 

As an opposite to the Angle 
Lamp display some ads show the 
name only, without any selling 
point or reason-why argument 
that describes or explains the 
goods. 

The Craven Mixture ad (Fig. 
5) is one of this style. Craven 
Mixture may mean many things 
in connection with the photo, at a 
casual glance. 

If, however, we display the 
statement that Craven Mixture is 
the finest tobacco in the world, as 
shown in Fig. 6, we immediately 
interest smokers who are usually 
after the best tobacco that can be 
obtained. 

“The Finest Tobacco in the 
World” would mean little dis- 
played alone, and it seems weak 
and insincere as it stands in Fig. 
5. Neither does Craven Mixture 
mean much as it is shown in Fig. 
5. But I believe a connected and 
powerful thought is conveyed 
with a display like Fig. 6. 

By lapping the circle photo on 
top of the plain band, we make 
space for the larger display line 
and also produce a more novel 
display and one that utilizes con- 
siderable lost white space. 

It is the little things that count, 
and it is worth while to see that 
all the little things are in an ad 
and in their right place. 





Salt Lake City Entertained 


Railway Ad Men 


J. W. Booth, advertising agent of the 
Missouri Pacific-Iron Mt. System, and 
president of the St. Louis Ad League, 
was one of the group of transconti- 
nental railway advertising men who met 
recently at Salt Lake City for four 
days. They were the guests of the 
Commercial Club. 


A Connoisseur of Works 


“Perhaps you are fami‘iar with the 
works of Ingersoll?” smilingly inquired 
the. book-salesman, as he reached under 
his coat for the samp! e bindings. 

“Sure I am,” replied Mr. Goldberg, 
the jeweler; “undt it’s a good vatch for 
der money !’—Publishers’ Weekly. 
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igs in Clover 
Men in Alfalfa 


Farmers are beginning to believe just as much in 
alfalfa as in the pigs-in-clover road to prosperity. 

One day last Spring 3000 farmers came— in 500 auto- 
mobiles and behind as many good horses—to see, and 
to hear, how one regular contributor to The Breeder’s 
Gazette raises alfalfa. 

Now, when 3000 of a farmer’s neighbors stop work 
and travel miles to listen to him, they are confident that 
he has something worth while to say, and when such 
farmers write regularly for a farm paper, that paper must 
enjoy the attention and confidence of its readers. 

The reader’s confidence in a paper coupled with his 
power to buy makes the advertising space in that paper 
valuable. That meeting of 3000 automobiling farmers 
at the home of a Breeder’s Gazette: man is evidence of 
confidence and power to buy, with a vengeance. 

Such confidence and purchasing power have for years 
kept The Breeder’s Gazette at the head of the list, in 
volume of advertising carried in farm publications. 

Look at Printers’ Ink, the final issue of each month, 
for the standing of The Breeder’s Gazette in volume 
of advertising. 

Send for a sample copy of what was declared by a 
Congressman in the House of Representatives to be the 
‘most influential and widely read farm journal in the 
United States.”’ 


The Breeder’s Gazette 


542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 





GgorGE W. HersBeErt, Inc, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC. 
600 Advertising Bldg. 41 Park Row 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
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‘HOW 
to sell it 
—" 
Dr)Goods Economist 


ent)’ 


EVERAL hundred practi- 

cal retail advertising man- 

agers, display managers 
and buyers have been invited 
to co-operate with the Econo- 
mist staff in producing an is- 
sue which’ we believe will con- 
tain the most valuable presen- 
tation of “HOW TO SELL 
IT” ever covered by any publi- 
cation. 





One of the many questions we 
have put up to the retail ad 
men is this: 


“What is the best example 
in your experience of co- 
operation on the part of a 
manufacturer in helping 
you sell goods?” 


Of course the answers to this 
and dozens of other questions 
are going to be intensely inter- 
esting to the selling factors in 
thousands of dry goods and de- 
partment stores. 


The very nature of the edito- 
rial subject spells opportunity to 
advertisers who hunger for re- 


tail. co-operation—for direct 
dealer influence—for sales—<c- 
tion in the stores where their 
goods are on sale. 


If you have merchandise to be 
moved through dry goods or 
department stores get into this 
issue with an advertisement cov- 
ering the “HOW TO SELL 
IT” story about your goods. 


Tell the more than 12,000 hus- 
tling readers of the Economist 
what you furnish in the way of 


sales co-operation—give them 
the talking points on your 
goods. 

The “HOW TO SELL IT” 


number will be of lasting value 
to those on whom you depend 
for displaying and selling your 
goods. 


Can you afford to get along 
without their co-operation? Of 
course not. Get that domina- 
ting spread under way. Write 
at once for booklet showing 
how to make the most of this 
number. 


Advertising forms close 
Wednesday, September 10th. 





Dry GoodsEconomist 
231 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK 


In Its 67th Year 


The national authority on 
matters concerning dry goods 
and department stores. Is- 
sued weekly. Average cir- 


culation past year, 12,162 
copies per week. 
Forms close Wednesday. 


Type page 9x13. 























How the Shifting of Population Is 
Affecting Possible Markets 





By William J. Harris 


Director of The United States Census 


[EvrrortaL Note: How is the steady 
flux of population in the United States 
affecting the ‘‘markets” of advertisers? 
Js there any definite direction to the 
ceaseless drift of people? Can the rela- 
tive populations of the various sections 
ten years hence be forecasted with any 
degree of certainty? 

A bird’s-eye view of past censuses may 
aid advertisers by disclosing the mean- 
ing of any long-continued drift to this 
section and that. 

There is need of a skilled interpreter 
of the statistics, and the Director of the 
United States Census is well qualified 
to indicate the significant trends. The 
following article, prepared at the re- 
quest of Printers’ Inx, will explode 
some notions that have been entertained 
of late as to the movement of popula- 
tion in this country.] 


HE distribution of the popula- 
tion in 1910, as comnared 
with earlier census periods, shows 
a general migratory movement of 
population throughout the country, 
but with a decided trend west- 


the West, comprising the Rocky 
Mountain and _ Pacific Coast 
states. In 1850, the census year 
immediately following the last 
considerable accession of terri- 
tory, the population of the coun- 
try was returned as somewhat 
more than 23,000,000, but by 1890 
the population had grown to be 
nearly 63,000,000 — an increase 
during the forty-year period of 
almost 40,000,000—and by 1910 
had become substantially 92,000,- 
000—an increase during the last _ 
twenty years of 29,000,000. 

The proportion of the popula- 
tion found in each of the three 
main divisions of the country, and 
also east and west of the Missis- 
sippi River, at the censuses of 
1910, 1900, 1890, and 1850, respect- 
ively, may be summarized as 
follows: 














PorpuLaTIon. 1910, — 1900. 1890 1850. 

RIO. SONS 6s 34555 91,972,266 75,994,575 32,947,714 23,191,876 
THOME Sa wave ves cats cletes a 55,757,115 47,379,699 39,817,386 14,030,446 
SAME padre es oes eee 29,389,330 24,523,527 20,028,059 8,982,612 
ee ee Pe ee 6,825,821 4,091,349 3,102,269 178,818 

Per Cent DistrIBuTION. 

United States.......... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
OEM spa es wet Agrees ooo Oe 60.6 62.3 63.8 60.5 
SEER Ae ar Se pour nora 82.0 32.3 31.8 38.7 
WHEE iis clus Sek reed cheese 7.4 5.4 4.9 0.8 
East of Mississippi River... 70.4 72.4 73.4 91.4 
West of Mississippi River... 29.6 27.6 26.6 8.6 








ward, and to a less extent south- 
westward, thus indicating a con- 
tinuation since 1900 of the migra- 
tory population drift westward 
which has characterized other 
decades. 

The census figures show a wide 
range of variation’ in the rates of 
increase for the various states, but 
for a broad, general view the 
country may be divided into three 
sections: the North, comprising 
the New England, Middle Atlan- 
tic, and North Central states; the 
South, comprising the South Atlan- 
tic and South Central states; and 


There has been substantially no 
change since 1850 in the propor- 
tion of the total population con- 
tained in the North—60.6 in 1910 
and 60.5 in 1850, although some- 
what higher in 1900 and 1890— 
but the proportion in the South 
has fallen from 38.7 to 32, while 
the proportion in the West has 
risen from less than one per cent 
(0.8) to 7.4 per cent. Seven- 
tenths (70.4 per cent) of the total 
population in 1010 was returned 
from states. lying east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, but in 1850 the 
states east of that river contained 
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more than nine-tenths (91.4 per 
cent) of the population. 


SOME REASONS FOR THE CHANGES 


These changes in the propor- 
tionate distribution of the total 
population are the result of nat- 
ural increase, foreign immigra- 
tion and interstate immigration of 
both the native and foreign-born 
elements, but the population of the 
South as a whole has been only 
slightly affected by foreign immi- 
gration. 

During the last decade, 1900- 
1910, the population of the coun- 
try increased 15,977,691, or 21 per 
cent, and during the preceding 
decade, 1890-1900, it increased 
13,046,861, or 20.7 per cent. By 
sections the decennial increase for 
each decade was as follows: 
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increase. Three-fifths (60.7 per 
cent) of the total increase has 
been in the region east, and two- 
fifths (39.3 per cent) in the region 
west of the Mississippi River. 


WHAT THE WEST HAS DONE 


Of the total increase in the West 
since 1900 (2,734,472), 958,860 has 
been contributed by the Rocky 
Mountain states—Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada— 
and 1,775,612 by the Pacific Coast 
states—Washington, Oregon, and 
California. The Pacific Coast 
states as a whole showed the 
highest rate of increase since 1900 
of any geographic division of the 
country, or 73.5 per cent, while 
the Rocky Mountain states as a 
whole showed the next largest in- 








Increase. Per cent. 
ie eee er 15,977,691 21.0 


8,377,416 17.7 
4°865,803 19.8 
2,784,472 66.8 


1900-1910 1890-1900 
Increase. Per cent. 


13,046,861 20.7 
7,562,313 19.0 


4,495,468 22.4 
989,080 31.9 





The rate of increase “from 1900 
to 1910 was somewhat less than 
the rate from 1890 to 1900 for 
both the North and the South, but 
for the West the rate was more 
than double—66.8 per cent, as 
compared with 31.9 per cent. 

The per cent distribution by sec- 
tions of the total increase of the 
country for each decade was as 


follows: 
1900-1910 1890-1900 





United States.... 100.0 100.0 
SEER. pbc sated oS 050 52.4 58.0 
EE wesw Pea e wes 30.5 34.5 
rr err 17.1 7.5 
East ~af Mississippi 

| SPS e Ren 60.7 67.8 
West of Mississippi 

ess and0see 39.3 $2.2 


The Northern states, which, as 
already shown, contained more 
than three-fifths (62.3 per cent) 
of the total population in 1900, 
contributed 52.4 per cent of the 
increase since 1900; the Southern 
states, which contained nearly 
one-third (32.3 per cent) of the 
population in 1900, contributed 
30.5 per cent of the increase, and 
the Western states, which con- 
tained only one-twentieth (5.4 per 
cent) of the population in 1900, 
contributed 17.1 per cent of the 


crease, or r 57.3 per cent. In the 
South, the four West South Cen- 
tral states—Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas —contrib- 
uted 2,252,244 (1,714,596 in Okla- 
homa and Texas) to the total 
increase of the country since 1900, 
and in the North the three Middle 
Atlantic states—New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania—con- 
tributed 3,861,214. The rate of 
increase since 1900 for the West 
South Central states as a whole 
was 34.5 per cent, and for the 
Middle Atlantic states as a whole, 
25 per cent. Approximately one- 
fourth (24.2 per cent) of the in- 
crease since 1900 in the country 
as a whole was in the Middle 
Atlantic states, and if to this 
group there are added the other 
groups of states showing high 
rates of increase—the Pacific, 
Mountain, and West South Cen- 
tral—it appears that these four 
groups together contributed more 
than half—8,847,930, or 55.4 per 
cent—of the total increase since 
1900. 

Of the total increase since 1900, 
12,803,081, or more than four- 
fifths (80.1 per cent), was con- 
tributed by the native population 





-— 





and 3,174,610, or one-fifth (19.9 
per cent), by the foreign-born 
population. For the preceding 
decade, 1890-1900, the native ele- 
ment contributed 11,955,145, or 
more than nine-tenths (91.6. per 
cent), and the foreign-born 1,091,- 
716, or less than one-tenth (8.4 
per cent), The much larger pro- 
portion of the increase contrib- 
uted by the foreign-born in 1900- 
1910, as compared with 1890-1900, 
is due to the greatly increased 
volume of immigration during the 
decade ending in 1910. The rela- 
tive contributions made by the 
native and foreign-born in each of 
the main sections of the country 
were as follows: 
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by the foreign-born, and in the 
West about one-fifth, but in the 
South the increase’ was almost 
wholly made up of native popula- 
tion. The growth of population 
in the South is thus only slightly 
influenced by foreign immigration 
and, as a matter of fact, is very 
largely dependent upon natural 
increase, the interstate migration 
between the South and the North 
about counterbalancing, while the 
South has given the West a much 
greater number of its natives than 
it has received in return. For the 
decade 1900-1910 the whites con- 
tributed 82.7 per cent of the total 
increase of the South and the 
negroes 17 per cent, while for the 








Increase: 1900-1910—, —Increase: 1890-1900— 











Percent Per cent Percent Percent 
native. foreign born. native foreign born. 
TIGGER BIMNB. o is bos sp ogics éeeese 80.1 19.9 91.6 8.4 
ORG ws vewkede ea andar eke Caneseees 70.8 29.2 87.1 12.9 
OSE TOPE EEE LET een ee 86.6 13.4 99.0 1.0 
Wee: <a citnies aie ise cies te wat cece 79.4 20.6 92.4 7.6 





In the North, very nearly three- decade 1890-1900 the correspond- 
tenths (29.2 per cent) of the in- ing percentages were 74 and 25.9, 
crease since 1900 was contributed respectively, the increase in abso- 
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FFECTS will always correspond to causes,” wrote 

Hume in one of his essays. 

Even so, results will always follow efficient ad- 
vertising. ; 

And efficient advertising means an intelligent, 
truthful appeal, through a medium that reaches the public, 
where it is not merely a matter of dollars and cents, but 
where co-operation with the advertiser is carefully planned 
and worked out. os 

There is a good deal of competition in the advertising field 
at the present time, and it must be difficult, sometimes, to 
winnow the chaff from the wheat. 

Fortunately, poster advertising has many advantages. 
The public see it every day, and, with Class A service, which 
means careful posting on steel boards with panelled and 
illuminated boards on the railroads and main thoroughfares, 
effects must follow. : 

If you advertise in Chicago millions of people will see your 
posters, and you will have a rare and rich field for the mar-. 
keting of your product with all the force of our co-operation, 
and we know the city and the market, and how to help you 
solve your distribution and selling and other problems. 


AMERICAN POSTING SERVICE 


B. W. ROBBINS, President CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OSTER Advertigir 
to the peoplq 


straight to them, and is 50) 


Anything you say through any othif 
if you have caught the public ey 
Advertising. Get *‘ PUNCH” 


Associated Billposters’ Protective Co........seeceseeees 147 Fourth Ave., New York City 
i CID hone 600 0b6.ey: 065006 be Ss v8.48 816 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, 
RO iy PUR EID ie 0 0:66 0 40 40:00 04600 cb scgnss cb sowe'es Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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hearing. 


Ttiging gets your story 


yplg because it goes 
s eppericnous and dominat- 


y oti medium ietielasemubd helped 
ic ey] with your broadsides of Poster 
ack of your entire campaign with 


dvertising 
‘for éjtimates 


ASSOCIATION, 22s TESS 2S 


| Poster Selling Co...... Meade aaa ben oaasueas s 1015 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri 
CE: DANO, SUG) os ovin'v aces cds dente eeduseser 1616 Tribune Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 
’ Henry P. Wall...... 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., and 5th Ave. Bidg., New York City 
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EXCLUSIVELY 


- Poster Advertising 








EVERY WHERE 


I offer an efficient 
service in 6,000 
. cities and towns in 
the United States 
and Canada 


WALL'S NATIONAL POSTER SERVICE, Inc. 


HENRY P. WALL, President 


Fifth Avenue Building Paddock Building 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Have been in the Outdoor 
Advertising Business for 
nearly a quarter of a century 
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lute numbers contributed by the 
negroes being less for the last 
decade than for the preceding. 


URBAN GROWTH STEADY AND RAPID 


There has been a steady and 
rapid increase in the proportion of 
urban population, which for the 
country as a whole rose from 29.5 
per cent in 1880 to 36.1 per cent in 
1890, 40.5 per cent in 1900, and 
46.3 per cent in 1910. This is a 
continuation of a tendency which 
has been manifested conspicuously 
since 1820. The Census Bureau 
classifies as urban population that 
residing in cities and other incor- 
porated places of 2,500 inhabitants 
or more, including New England 
towns of that population. 

The distribution of the urban 
population in 1910, 1900, and 1890 
by sections was as foilows: 
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lation at each census considered 
was as follows: 


1910. 1900. 1890. 

United States. 100.0 100.0 100.0 

eae 76.6 80.2 80.6 

ON a ree 15.6 14.4 14.4 
WEE: 6 csvicenves 7.8 5.4 5.2. - 


The North contained a some- 
what less proportion of the total 
urban population in 1910 as com- 
pared with 1900 and 1890, with a 
slight increase in the proportion 
for the South and a somewhat 
larger increase in that for the 
West. 

The population living in urban 
territory in 1910 (42,623,383), as 
compared with the population liv- 
ing in the same territory in 1900 
(31,609,645), showed an increase 
in urban population during the 
decade of 11,013,738, or 34.8 per 
cent, while the population living 








Ursan Popu.artion. 


RIGOR ES aks rcp cre stan ecules 


Per Cent Ursan. 
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1910. 1900. 1890. 
42,623,383 30,797,185 22,720,223 
32,669,705 24,712,581 18,301,535 

6,623,838 4,420,885 3,261,326 
3,329,840 1,663,719 —-:1,157,362 
46.3 40.5 36.1 
58.6 52.2 46.0 
22.5 18.0 16.3 
48.8 40.7 37.3 








The urban population in 1910 
constituted, of the total popula- 
tion, 58.6 per cent in the North, 
48.8 per cent in the West, and 22.5 
per cent in the South; and in each 
of these sections the proportion of 
the population living in urban 
communities was larger in 1910 
than in 1900, and larger in 1900 
than in 1890. In the North, the 
proportion living in urban com- 
munities in the New England 
states constituted more than four- 
fifths (83.3 per cent) of the total 
population, in the Middle Atlantic 
states more than seven-tenths (71 
per cent), and in the East North 
Central states—Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, and Wisconsin— 
more than one-half (52.7 per 
cent) ; while in the West, the pro- 
portion was also very large (56.8 
per cent) in the Pacific Coast 


states, where cities have shown a 

. remarkable growth since 1900. 
The per cent distribution by 

sections of the total urban popu- 





in rural territory in 1910 (49,348,- 
883), as compared with the popu- 
lation living in the same territory 
in 1900 (44,384,930), showed an 
increase in rural population dur- 
ing the decade of 4,963,953, or 
11.2 per cent. Of the total in- 
crease in the population of the 
United States during the last 
decade (15,977,691), therefore, 
substantially seven-tenths was in 
urban territory and only three- 
tenths in rural territory. 


CANADIAN MOVEMENT 


Besides the westward movement 
of population in this country, 
there has been developed in recent 
years a very considerable move- 
ment from this country to Can- 
ada, particularly western Canada, 
this class of migrants of both na- 
tive and foreign stock being re- 
cruited largely from the North 
Central states; indeed, in several 
of these states more than half of 
the counties showed a decrease in 
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population since 1900, and in 
others there was a similar de- 
crease in from 20 to 40 per cent 
of all the counties; but, of course, 
all of this decrease is not due to 
the movement to Canadian terri- 
tory. 

According to recent Canadian 
immigration reports, the number 
of settlers from the United States 
is steadily increasing, as shown by 
the following summary of admis- 
sions annually: 


1907 (9 months)..... 34,659 
ECR RARE 58,312 
ces RTS EE eee 59,832 
Bs bk thins xuKexien 103,798 
EERE as 121,451 
PEM s> dbctaw sana niwed 133,710 


From these figures it appears, 
therefore, that there has been ad- 
mitted to Canada since July 1, 
1907, a total of upwards of 500,000 
immigrants of this class, of whom 
more than four-fifths were des- 
tined for western Canada. 

The statistics of the most recent 
censuses, when summed up, show, 
therefore, that the movements of 
population to the West and to 
Canada and the rapid development 
of industrial urban communities 
are still progressing and, coupled 
with a probable continued high 
foreign immigration, seem to be 
in general on the increase rather 
than on the decline; and until the 
figures of another Federal census 
are available it would not be safe 
to assume that these movements 
are likely to be materially lessened 
for some time to come. 


A Fellow Expert Offers His 
Appreciation 


THe Evcene McGucxin CoMPANy 
ADVERTISING 





Puivaperpuia, Aug. 18, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK. 

I note.with pleasure the new angles 
of Gilbert P. Farrar’s work, the artice 
on “Effectiveness in Recent Printed 
Matter,”” in last week’s issue of Prin- 
TERS INK. 

Having read all of Mr. Farrar’s arti- 
cles in Printers’ INK on ad composition, 
and appreciating them greatly, I had 
hoped for something from him on print- 
ing, and now “he’s gone and done it.” 

t’s mighty good stuff and I firmly 
believe the readers of Printers’ INK 
will read these printing articles and get 
a great deal of good out of them. 

: Exttwoop T. Naytor, 
Art ahd Printing Director. 
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Indirect Copy That Gets 
Close to User 





The Attitude of the Sales Manager 
of the “Ball-Band” Rubber Boots 
Toward the Copy of His House— 


Argument Features Matters in 
Which Farmer Has Expert 
Knowledge 





HE recent dealers’ number of 
the Nebraska Farmer carried 
the ad which is reproduced here- 
with, A correspondent of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, whose mind is a constant 
question mark in regard to copy 
that departs from the beaten path, 
asked if this indirect approach can 
possibly be profitable. 

“What,” he queried, “has shoe- 
ing a horse got to do with rubber 
boots? Isn't this kind of copy 
very properly avoided as amateur- 
ish by good copy writers?” 

This query was passed on to the 
Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., 
whose reply shows a well-reasoned 
attitude toward the problem of 
reaching the farmer. 

E. J. W. Fink, sales manager, 
writes : 

“In the first place, it might be 
well to call your attention to the 
entire series of small space ads 
used by us last season. It appears 


that the idea back of this series is 













Are you sure about the 
men who make your rubber 
footwear? There 1s one sure 
WS way to get the best rubber 
boots and arctics. Let 

the maker's name be your guide. 

Buy ‘‘Ball-Band” Rubber 

Footwear. P 









ou! dealer cannot supply you om 
lor Free hiastrated b 


al 
al 

We mill te a 
++ MIBHAWAKA, IND. 


wil 
MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
“The 


A SAMPLE OF THE “INDIRECT” SERIES 


perhaps less obvious in the par- 
ticular ad you have written about 
than in almost any of the others. 
“Before the copy was written we 
picked out those features of Ball- 
Band rubber footwear which we be- 
lieved would appeal to the farmer. 




















Then a list of articles was made 
with features comparable to Ball- 
Band features, but more evi- 
dent because the farmer is better 
acquainted with the manufacture, 
use and repair of those articles 
than he is with the making of rub- 
ber footwear. 

“A farmer knows a _ wagon’s 
bright paint may cover putty-filled 
hubs, and since he admits he must 
consider the integrity of the man 
who makes his wagon, we say that 
he should consider the maker of 
his boots. Invisible defects may 
be in a rubber boot just as in a 
wagon. 

“A farmer knows where and 
why a plow beam is strongest. We 
tell him the maker of Ball-Band 
rubber footwear makes a like pro- 
vision for places of strain. 

“Lapping the harrow half’ 
the farmer’s way of A xslt 
doubly well. He would rather lap 
a harrow half than harrow twice. 

“A farmer knows where and 
why a fence post first weakens. 
The manufacturers of Ball-Band 
footwear are just as well informed 
on boots, and provide against the 
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air and water,’ 
Many farmers give more thought 
to their horses’ shoes than to their 


effect of ‘earth, 


own, 

“Tt possibly might be admitted 
that there is an apparent indirect- 
ness of approach in these ads, but 
we believe it gets very close to 
the farmer. It applies the farm- 
er’s ideas of merit and quality to 
a product about which he neces- 
sarily knows little. We _ believe 
that the plow beam illusion doubles 
the strength of the statement that 
Ball-Band boots are reinforced 
where strains come. 

“The copy, too, shows a fairly 
good acquaintance with many farm 
details, and we believe there is 
value in that, for by implication if 
Ball-Band manufacturers know 
farm conditions and plan their 
boots to meet such conditions, they 
should make good boots for farm 
wear.” 





F. W. Heiskel, who was actiges fo 
vanced to advertising manager of the 
International Harvester Company, suc- 
ceeding M. R. D. Owings, has appoint- 
ed A. C. Seyfarth as assistant adver- 
tising manager. 














@ Caesar Augustus said, 
«<I found Rome mud and 
left it marble,’’ but with 
all due respect to Gus, he 
tid nothing of the kind. 
@, No man can accom- 


plish anything really big, © 


except by co-operation 
with other men. 








@, We offer no rewards 
for individual workmen 
except when he works in 
harmony with others. 
Co-operation is written 
across every job we han. 
dle. Let us show you 
what effect this has on 
good Printing, good Litho- 
graphing or good Any- 
thing. 


ati 
EG 


Printers and 


Pee Ve sats 
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Are Readers Tired of 
Being “You'd”? 


Recent Ads That Suggest Over- 
doing of Second-Person Appeal 
—Is Politeness Being Ignored in 
the Advertising Pages?—The 
Peremptory Appeal at the Close 
of an Ad 


By T. Harry Thompson 
Of the W. R. McLain Company, Phila- 
delphia. 
WHEN a reader goes through 
the advertising pages of his 
favorite magazine or newspaper 
and has the word “you” hurled 
at him in Klaxon-voiced head- 








It’s “you” this and “YOU” that; 
the reader gets it in light-face 
italics and bold-face italics; in 


light-face caps and_ bold-face 
caps; he gets it underscored with 
one-point up to _ twelve-point 
brass; and he gets it hand-drawn 
in sizes that, were it type and had 
to be hiked to and fro between 
case and form, would put a curve 
in the printer’s back that would 
make a half-moon look like 
Aaron’s rod less the shrubbery. 
In an effort to administer the 
psychological “shock” that will 


gain the reader’s concentration 
and carry him through the ad, 
haven’t we been laying it on a 
little thick? 


Isn’t it impolite and 

















A FEW OF THE 
lines, with the bulk of the empha- 
sis on the one word, he must feel 
about the same as the traveling 
man who alights, grip in hand, 
from the limited and runs the 
gauntlet of “keb” drivers, each of 
whom is throating for attention 
and patronage. 


“you” 





APPEALS 


inconsistent to shout at a stran- 
ger in such manner, taking his 
breath with 72-point Cheltenham 
Bold, and then expect him to re- 
ceive our- message kindly? 

Please understand, I am not de- 
crying the direct appeal, for, when 
properly handled, there is proba- 
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97% do all or 
a part of their 
own housework 
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OVER HALF 
A MILLION 
CIRCULATION 
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This fact is of immense significance to 
advertisers considering The Mother’s 
Magazine. 
It proves our readers’ chief interest is 
in their homes. 
It proves they are the buying heads of 
families. 
It proves they will read with eagerness 
about any product that will increase the 
comfort and efficiency or lessen the 
labor of the household. 
It proves they are first-hand buyers. 
These readers who do their own house- 
work, live in the smaller cities and 
towns, of course. 21% go into towns 
of from 5,000 and under, 44% into 
towns from 5,000 to 25,000, 22% into 
towns from 25,000 to 100,000; but 138% 
in cities of 100,000 and over. 
As purchasing agents for the home, these 
readers come into direct contact with 
the storekeeper. The demand for the 
advertised product is registered at head- 
quarters by an interested principal. 
Whatever facts you want to use in in- 
vestigating the desirability of our field, 
our circulation and our readers, will be 
furnished. 
Cver 300,000 copies go into seven states 
in the Middle West.—90% of our read- 
ers are mothers with an average of 4 
children in the family.—Six people se: 
every copy of the magazine.—56%% 
own their own homes. 
More details on request. 

(This ad is number 8 of a series) 


OTHER’ 


MAGAZINE 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Charles W. Yates 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


W. J. Macdonald 


Metropolitan Tower Sam Dennis People’s Gas Bldg 
New York City Globe pemecrst Bldg. Chicago 
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bly no more effective method of 
getting the message across, but I 
do say we should stop screaming 
at folks we have never met. 

As I write, I am reminded of a 
certain car-card used by the pro- 
motion department of a street car 


advertising company. A _ stern- 
faced business man is pointing his 
finger right at you and shouting, 
as lustily as type will permit: 
“Don’t leave this car until you 
have read every card in sight.” 
I’m not prepared, of course, to 
say arbitrarily that this ad does 
or does not accomplish its worthy 
purpose, but I remember that the 
first time I saw it, a won’t-come- 
off illumined my title Page as I 
soliloquized, “I should worry.’ 


THE “FORCEFUL” ENDING 


A little irrelevant, perhaps, to 
the title of this article, but never- 
theless associated in a sense with 
the subject, is the matter of the 
“admonition”—the form of close 
the ad is to assume. 

It seems to me that the time- 
honored, moss-covered “Do it 
now,’ “Write to-day,’ “Send 
NOW,” etc., have been worked so 
“hard and heavy” that they de- 
serve a good, long vacation, if not 
a life pension. 

What does it mean to an inte!l’- 
gent reader to be deafened with a 
stranger’s imperative “Write to- 
day, Don't delay”? Not so much 
as we think, perhaps. 

If the copy has_ thoroughly 
“sold” him, a reader needs but a 
hint to comply with the adver- 
tiser’s wishes. He has made up 
his m'nd pretty much before he 
reaches the “do-it-now” stuff. 

How many salesmen would 
have the effrontery, or, I might 
say, the foolhardiness to expect 
an order from a prospect whom 
they approached with an “I’m-the- 
guy” air and at whom they bel- 
lowed, “Sign that order biank 
NOW!”? 

No, of course no one who had 
successfully evaded the local san- 
ity commission for any length of 
time would attempt a thing like 
that, But what about the ads? If 
some of them were suddenly vest- 
ed with vocal proclivities, readers 
would have to Dan Patch to the 
cyclone cellars or else be paged 





with a megaphone the rest of their 
natural life. 

There’s no mistaking it—a rad- 
ical change in copy is coming and 
the advance agents have already 
staked off the grounds. Compare 
the simple kodak close: “There’s 
a photographer in your town” 
with an imaginary one along the 
lines of the copy we have just 
been discussing: “Go to a pho- 
= at once—don’t put it 
fe) e 

Readers with money of their 
own to spend as they like rebel at 
such stern, positive commands. 
The suggestive—the inferential— 
that little dispatcher that starts a 
train of thought toward the ad- 
vertiser’s station is the thing to 
be sought and applied. 

Then “Are YOU getting YOUR 
share?” and “Send the post-card 
right now” and the myriad other 
blatant bromidioms may be 
shelved, pensioned or pastured 
and no one will ever miss them. 


A Billet Doux from Ireland 


INDEPENDENT Newspapers, Lrtp. 
Dustin, IRELAND, Aug. 6, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink. 


It is exact!y 17 years ago this month 
since, in Coventry, Engiand, I first 
clapped my eyes on Printers’ Ink. I 
had come straight from school to learn 
the business of advertising. Was as 
green to business as grass. Two im 
pressions that occurred to me on seeing 
the first copy of Printers’ INK are to 
day before my mind. I thought at the 
time that, for one thing, the title of 
the paper was absurd, and, secondly, 
that advertising being (to my green 
mind then) a game of bluff, it was giv- 
ing away the whole bag of tricks to 
write about it. 

I have unshipped a good many ideas 

peblicate advertising and advertising 

lications in these 17 years, but one 
hea I have never seen any reason to 
abandon, and that is that Printers’ Ink 





is the true guide, Fees cer and friend 
of pa Tae 8 ary t has certainly been 
so to T. A. GREHAN, 
Advt. Manager. 
Lawton Business Manager 


Street & Finney 


Francis Lawton, Jr., formerly of the 
commercial engineering department of 
the American Te‘ephone Telegraph 
Company, New York, has been appoint- 
ed business manager of Street Fin- 
ney. New York. 

r. Lawton was for some time ad- 
vertising manager of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac (Bell) Telephone Company at 
Baltimore, and was later contract man. 
ager of the same company. 

















The Reviving of An Old Ques- 
tion 

There is a renewal of an old fight in 
New Haven (Conn.), where the Journal- 
Courier of that city is in bad with sev- 
eral of the leading department stores on 
account, so it is alleged, of that papers 

rinting advertisements of a New York 

ouse. There has always been more or 

less of a fight over the printing of ad- 
vertisements, particular] department- 
store advertisements, of larger - town 
stores, in the sma‘ler-town papers. 
Sometimes the newspapers themselves 
refuse to print them—sometimes they 
are bullied or coerced into such a re- 
fusal. In Middletown, Conn., there 
was, some years ago, a boycott of a 
newspaper there for admitting Hartford 
store advertising in their columns. 

As a matter of fact, to the general 
citizen there is no doubt but that the 
printing of the ————- of any store 
from any source is beneficial. In that 
way he is protected by publicity from 
undue charges; by it he is educated to 
the values that are afforded, and, inci- 
dentally, he reads the announcements 
of his own town stores more carefully. 

The result also is that the stores of 
his own town put on a better dress and 
offer better inducements than might 
otherwise be the case. That the people 
respond to this increased attractiveness 
and added inducements is well shown b 
the splendid advances made in Holyoke’s 
dry goods and clothing stores during the 
past few years—Boston Transcript. 
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Magazine Will Insist on a 
“Fair Profit” 


Good Housekeeping Magazine has of- 
fered $100 for the best letter setting 
forth “the plain, unvarnished truth 
about advertised goods that a merchant 
loses money on every time he makes 
a sale.” 

Results from the contest, which closed 
fae 20, will be used in mak'ng up 
a list of advertisers whose copy the 
magazine will refuse to carry. This 
plan follows an outline given some time 
ago before the members of the Grocery 
and Allied Trade Press by Richard H. - 
Waldo. In announcements __ recently 
made by the magazine it is sa'd “the 
list marked ‘Unfair’ is well started— 
quite short, but very interesting.” 


A Shoe Sale Prediction 


The Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe 
Company, St. Louis, gave a banquet 
last week to the eighty-six members of 
the selling force. It was predicted that 
the firm will ship $15,000,000 worth of 
shoes this year, and that the total ship- 
ment of all St. Louis shoe factories wil! 
be $75,000,000. H. C. Wood presided 
as toastmaster, and R. N. Warmack, C. 
Reese, sales managers; Roy B. Simp- 
son, advertising manager, and C. A. 
Wise, credit manager, were the speak- 
ers. 




















COLLIN ARMSTRONG 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising & Sales Service 


115 Broadway, New York 


Our service includes every 
of sales promotion from the torm- 
ulation and direction of policy 
and method to the preparation 
and insertion of advertisements. 
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The 3,500,000 Consumers 
in Villages 





What Changes in Advertising and 
Merchandising Methods the Man- 
ufacturer Must Make in Order to 
Reach Them and Secure Their 
Co-operation—Present Big Wastes 
of Literature 





By Frank Farrington 


[Eprtortat Notre.—There are in the 
United States some 638,000 villages hav- 
ing a population of less than 1,000. If 
we reckon 500 as the average, a mod- 
est estimate, that makes 3,150,000. The 
total rural population, however, is some 
50,000,000 and presumably a large 
percentage of these use these villag2s 
and crossroads stores and could be 
made to use them more. We can 
see that it would make a_ con- 
siderable difference to the advertiser if 
he tried to apply city merchandising 
methods or even small town methods to 
village conditions, if the latter are dif- 
ferent. Mr. Farrington shows that 
they are radically different and he goes 
on to tell what the manufacturer should 
do to co-operate with and enlist the co- 
operation of the 100,000 or more dealers 
in these 68,000 villages.] 


HE retail merchant in the vil- 

lage or cross-road store lacks 
the best opportunity for advertis- 
ing there is, and that is the local 
newspaper. Of course, the larger 
villages have weekly newspapers, 
but there are thousands of little vil- 
lages up to 1,000 population that 
have no paper of their own at all. 

Sometimes the village merchant 
will take space in the paper from 
the nearest town, if that paper 
circulates largely in his vicinity, 
but at the best the result is unsat- 
isfactory and he is compelled to 
pay for-a large proportion of 
waste circulation. 

Where: the village does have a 
local paper, the merchant is its 
chief support, and he usually 
takes a space proportionate to the 
size and importance of his busi- 
ness. He is usually willing to use 
the electros furnished by the man- 
ufacturer because he feels that 
that manufacturer ought to be in 
a position to get up a better ad- 
vertisement* than he himself can 
write. If he is at all well in- 
formed upon, advertising of the 
sort he ought to do, he is very apt 
to be disappointed in the elec- 
tros supplied. This is especially 
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true where they are more than a 
mere cut of the goods. 
They are written by someone 


who does not understand the 
country trade, perhaps, and who 
emphasizes style where he should 
emphasize durability, and who 
uses criterions which mean little 
to his readers. Then, too, the 
cuts are very apt to say so much 
for the manufacturer and so little 
for the retailer that the latter 
doesn’t get very enthusiastic over 
using them. 

The cut very likely forms a 
complete advertisement in itself, 
with heading, body matter and 
signature (of the manufacturer), 
and a rule or border all the way 
around it. The merchant must 
put his own name outside of the 
border, where it looks about as 
much related to the advertisement 
as it does where it is stamped onthe 
paper by the addressing machine. 

Or the advertisement goes af- 
ter the shoe business of the farm- 
ers’ wives with talk to the effect 
that a certain shoe is “designed 
for the use, comfort and adorn- 
ment of the modern women of 
many activities.” “Many activi- 
ties”? Yes, indeed, that ought to 
hit the farmer’s wife, but it prob- 
ably won’t. Contrast that kind of 
talk with that of the accompany- 
ing clipped advertisement, which 
gets right down to brass tacks on 
the shoe question: 


Do You Work On Your Feet? 


For the boy or man who works 
on his feet day after day, we 
have a line of shoes that will 
give the best satisfaction. 

These shoes are heavy enough 
and strong enough to save the 
feet and yet they are not clumsy. 
They are good shoes for outdoor 
workers and we especially recom- 
mend them for farm use. We 
call them William’s Work Shoes. 

Indestructible soles and just 
as near waterproof as a shoe 
can he made. 

Wear them yourself and get 
them for the boys for outdoor 
sports. All sizes $2 and $3. 

With extra high tops $2.50 
and $4.50, 

Keep your feet warm and dry 
and avoid colds. You need these 
shoes this winter for stormy 
weather. 

We guarantee them to give 
satisfaction. 


STAFFORD’S ,SHOE STORE 
REPAIR SHOP TQQ 
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Please send us 
your catalog 
WE will examine it thoroughly 


and will write you whether, in 
our opinion, you can or cannoi ma- 
terially increase your sales through 
telling your story to the 12,106 
manufacturers in the Iron, Steel, 
Foundry, Machinery and Metal 
Working fields who read THE 
IRON AGE. 

You have nothing to lose by 

mailing your catalog to us and you 


your business may bes 


b tted by our propositi 





Will you 
mail the 
coupon? 
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means increase 


NEW 
Circulation means 
new vitality 
and life in your 
subscription 
list. 


You hold what 
you have. 


We add the NEW. 


THE 
MAGAZINE CIRCULATION 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 


333 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 




















I believe that the manufacturer 
will make more friends among the 
retailers by supplying sample copy 
that he can rewrite into adver- 
tisements for his own store, copy 
made up with an understanding 
of the merchant’s position and of 
the needs of his trade, than he 
will by furnishing ready-made 
cuts which fail to hit the nail on 
the head and which sometimes hit 
the dealer himself on the head. 


HOW MANUFACTURERS. MAY USE 
STORE PAPERS 


A form of advertising that the 
country retailer is fast adopting 
is that of the store paper, a sort 
of local newspaper which the mer- 
chant himself issues for his own 
store, interspersing the advertise- 
ments with jokes and news items 
of interest to his patrons. These 
store papers are issued usually 
once a month and they are mailed 
to all the families within trading 
distance of the store. If they are 
well conducted, they come in a lit- 
tle while to take the place of a 
local paper to some degree and 
are looked for with interest by 
the people. They are made up 
like a small newspaper and vary 
from four to eight pages, the size 
of the pages usually being not far 
from 8% by 11 inches. 

Good, ready - made, advertise- 
ments or electros of the merchan- 
dise the dealer carries will be ap- 
preciated by him and used in his 
store paper to the mutual advan- 
tage of maker and retailer. These 
should be made to interest. coun- 
trv people and should be written 
simply and displayed plainly. 

These store papers are growing 
to fill an important place in rural 
business life and they may well be 
encouraged by the general adver- 
tisers who want to enlarge their 
field. Through these a demand 
may be developed which can 
scarcely be secured in any other 
way, or at least not at a similar 
| cost. 

The large circular, sometimes 
almost a poster in size. is a fa- 
vorite form of advertising with 

| the country merchant. These con- 
| tain announcements and prices of 
special sales and fall or spring 
| openings. They give regular 

















prices on many articles and spe- 
cial prices on some. They con- 
tain manufacturer’s cuts in con- 
nection with announcements re- 
garding standard goods. These 
big circulars are mailed direct to 
heads of families, and they are 
also posted inside and outside of 
the store and about the country 
on fences and barns. Manufac- 
turers of articles of special use to 
the farmer are recommended to 
offer their help in connection with 
these circulars, to the extent of 
supplying electros for them. They 
are usually illustrated by having 
a few cuts to break up the mo- 
notony of all-type face and these 
cuts are almost invariably manu- 
facturer’s cuts. 

Outside signs are valuable helps 
for the country merchant. Signs 
which can be read easily from 
some little distance down or up 
the road will serve to identify the 
dealer as the agent for a special 
line of goods and they will serve 
to remind the customer of the 
possible need for the goods. They 
answer to connect up the general 
advertising with the actual retail 
sale of the goods. In speaking of 
signs in this way I refer to large 
signs such as are sent on to a 
dealer for use on the outside of 
his store or warehouse—for many 
of these country dealers have 
gocd-sized storehouses. 

A plainly printed muslin sign 
that will stand rain and wind is 
better for this use than anything 
fancy that will in a little while 
look cheap and shabby. Enameled 
metal signs are perhaps the best, 
but of course they are very ex- 
pensive. The great trouble with 
the promiscuous distribution of 
signs of this sort is that they do 
not get put up, or, are not put up 
in a conspicuous place. This is 
due to thoughtlessness upon the 
part of the dealer, but it causes 
a waste of money for the manu- 
facturer. 

‘There should be a demand cre- 
ated for the sign first. That is; 
the dealer should be interested in 
it and made to ask for it before 
it -is sent. Then there is more 
reason to think that he will be in- 
terested in putting it up properly 
and there is more excuse for ask- 
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The Metropolis, 
the only everfing 
paper published in 
Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, averages about 
fifty per cent more 
local advertising in 
six days than - its 
morning competitor. 


The Metropolis pub- 
lishes vastly more de- 
partment store adver- 
tising in six days than 
its morning competitor 
does in seven. 


The Metropolis pub- 
lishes far more local 
classified advertising 
than its morning com- 
petitor. 


The Metropolis is 
the only daily news- 
paper in Jacksonville 
that excludes from its 
columns all vulgar, 
vicious and objection- 
able forms of advertis- 
ing. 

The actual average 
circulation of the 
Metropolis for the first 
six months of 1913 was 
17,784, Of which 9,308 
copies were delivered 
to Jacksonville homes. 


The Metropolis 


G, A. McCrettan, President 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


The E. KATZ SPECIAL AD. 

VERTISING AGENCY, Repre- 
sentatives, 15 Madison Square, 
North, New York City. Harris 
Trust Building, Chicago, Ill. 

















ing him to take pains with it and 
for following the matter up to see 
that he does so. 

After the sign has been in the 
dealer’s hands a few weeks, in- 
quiry should be made regarding 
what disposition has been made 
of it. If the house has a represent- 
ative who calls upon this man, 
inquiry can be made in person. 
But usually it must be made by 
mail and if at first no response is 
elicited a second and even a third 
letter should be sent. Care must 
of course be exercised in writing 
these letters, because to irritate 
the dealer is to make the occur- 
rence result in a loss of his inter- 
est and perhaps of his trade. 

But an expensive sign cannot be 
left to take care of itself. It must 
be made to produce results or it is 
money thrown away. To send 
out such signs without the dealer 
asking for them is equivalent to 
throwing two-thirds of them into 
the scrap-heap. Cheap signs, may 
be sent out promiscuously without 
much loss, perhaps, because they 
do not cost much, but good signs 
should not be wasted in that way. 
| Signs for general use on fences 
and buildings outside of the vil- 
lage are good advertising for the 
country store and many of the ru- 
tal merchants put out large num- 
bers of them. These do attract 
attention to the store and to its 
goods when they are properly 
made. Of course they should be 
waterproof and durable. They 
should give the dealer’s name a 
fair show, or he will not care to 
put them up. A good many such 
signs have the dealer’s name sten- 
ciled in’ small letters in a corner 
or at the bottom and it is not 
conspicuous enough. These signs 
ought to contain very little word- 
ing so that they can be read at 
twenty miles an hour. 

The dealer will take more in- 
terest in signs of this character 
which read “Smith Sells Green’s 
Corn Food” than in those which 
might read, “Green’s Corn Food, 
the greatest of all breakfast 
foods, in three sizes. For sale by 
Smith.” 

This kind of advertising should 
not be used to tell people all about 
the goods. It is not to create de- 
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mand but to show where the de- 
mand can be satisfied. It is the 
link between general advertising 
and the dealer. To try to make 
it more is to make it practically 
useless. 

These fence signs, like the lar- 
ger signs, should be supplied only 
when it is certain that they will 
be put up. More money than a 
little is wasted each year by the 
big advertisers who take it for 
granted that the dealer will use 
the advertising they send him. 

A good deal of fault has been 
found with retailers for not using 
such matter, but it will usually be 
found that in the cases where it 
has not been used there was no 
agreement to use it and very 
likely no follow-up to interest the 
dealer so that he would use it. 

One of the ways in which the 
country merchant advertises is 
by his personality, by his own in- 
fluence. It may be that this per- 
sonal recommendation of goods is 
more of salesmanship than adver- 
tising. In any event it has a 
strong influence in building up a 
sale for the goods. If a manufac- 
turer is to have the country deal- 
er (or any other dealer) on his 
side and working for him, he 
must secure his good will. The 
manufacturer who has the good 
will of the country merchant can 
count on that merchant recom- 
mending his goods and selling 
them, because the country mer- 
chant can sell just about what 
goods he wants to sell. His cus- 
tomers are his acquaintances and 
his neighbors are their friends. 

As a matter of fact, if the 
dealer’s co-operation is desired in 
any form of work, his good will 
must first be secured. The coun- 
iry merchant is not a suspicious 
person. He wiHingly gives the 
manufacturer credit for his ef- 
fort to treat him right—if the ef- 
fort is made. 

The individual country mer- 
chant may not spend a very large 
sum of money annually for ad- 
vertising, but in the aggregate this 
class of merchants does a good 
deal of it. The manufacturer 
thus far has not got into very 
close touch with this form of pub- 
licity. 
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334 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
August 22, 1913. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 
TO ADVERTISING AGENCIES: 


For the past two years I have been so occupied with the job 
of bringing up to their present high standard, the other de- 
partments of SUBURBAN LIFE, that the work of the Adver- 
tising Department has been largely delegated to other members 
of our staff. 

The time has now come, however, when I can again take 
executive charge of the Advertising Department, and, in order 
to get in touch with the situation, I have recently examined 
the advertising charge sheets and advertising orders, covering 
all of the business appearing in SUBURBAN LIFE for the 
past twelve months, with the following result: 

I, In not a single instance during the past year has black 
and white space been sold at less than card rates. No rebates 
or free space have been ailowed, other than to rectify office 
errofs, or in the adjustment of space and time discounts which 
had been earned. 

II. Color work. Out of thirty-six color pages offered for 
sale during the past twelve months, there has been no material 
deviation in price with but one exception, this an inside cover 
page held until the last moment for an advertiser, and then 
sold on an emergency basis a few hours before going to press. 

III, Back covers. In no instance.during the past twelve 
months have back covers been sold at less than full card rates 
of $500.00 gross. ’ 

IV. In no instance have color plates been furnished ad- 
vertiser or agent free of- charge. 

I believe that few magazines in the country can show a 
cleaner record than this. I am proud of it, and take pleasure 
in passing my findings along to you. 


Very truly yours, 
THE SUBURBAN PRESS, Publishers. 


Prats Glare _ 


- President and General Manager. 
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Improvement of Textile 
Situation 


Why the Biggest American Indus- 
try is the Smallest Advertiser—A 
Picture of the Producing and Dis- 
tributing Conditions—What the 
Fundamental Mistake Has Usu- 
ally Been 


———_ 


By B. W. Parker 


Of the Brackett-Parker Company, New 
York and Boston 


WHat is the explanation of 
the seeming paradox that 
the textile industry, the biggest 
American business, should rank 
with the smallest advertisers? 

Every man, woman and child in 
this country wears clothes; some 
more than they ought, some less 
than they need They not only 
wear clothes but they wear them 
out—consume them. The per cap- 
ita. consumption of all kinds of 
clothing runs above $25. 

People pay more for food than 
they do for clothes, but the con- 
version cost is less. So we are 
not surprised to find that the 
biggest manufacturing business in 
the world is the textile industry. 
In the United States the textile 
business is hundreds of millions in 
excess of the next enterprise. 

There is one single cotton mill 
in New England that pays out 
eight million dollars a year in 
wages alone to 16,000 operatives, 
makes one hundred and _ fifty 
thousand miles of cloth a year, and 
uses nearly sixty million pounds of 
cotton each year. This is one mill, 
remember, and if you have trav- 
eled much in New England you 
know that nearly every town, vil- 
lage and hamlet has a payroll per- 
taining to some sort of wearing 
apparel. 

Outside of New England there 
are the important centers of 
York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. Down South and out West 
new mills are springing up rap- 
idly, and the time is not far dis- 
tant when textile manufacturing 
will be well scattered over the 
country.‘east of the Rockies with 
New England keeping pace to an 
éxtent that will continue to make 
it the production center. 
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New England’s supremacy in the 
textile field has not been an acci- 
dent. It is very doubtful if this 
country ever. again sees a body of 
men engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits to compare with the commer- 
cial pioneers who made Manches- 
ter, Lowell, Fall River, Lawrence 
and New Bedford names of world- 
wide significance. 

These men had standards and 
lived up to them. They made 
money and spent it in the up- 
building of the communities in 
which they wrought. If there has 
been a deviation from the old 
traditions in isolated instances it 
has been brought about by so- 
called “new blood,” men who rep- 
resent a new school of enterprise 
and who perhaps have been get- 
ting rich quicker even if they are 
not likely to stay rich longer. 

One of the hopeful signs of the 
times, however, is the growing 
feeling in textile circles that the 
production craze of recent years 
has been a mistake, and that qual- 
ity merchandise is the only kind 
to make money on, day in and day 
out. 


JOBBER'’S DECLINING DAYS 


Some day (soon, we believe) 
the commission house will be on a 
more definite basis, and the job- 
ber will no longer be looked upon 
as a distribution dependence. In 
the meantime the tariff scarecrow 
is being pulled apart and its stuf- 
fing of bugaboo economics scat- 
tered to the four winds. 

The prospect for American tex- 
tiles was never better than to-day. 
and it needs no prophet to fore- 
tell a continuance of American su- 
premacy in this marvelously fer- 
tile field. 

The first fundamental trouble 
was oversuccess, the kind of suc- 
cess that leads men to overesti- 
mate themselves and underestimate 
favorable conditions. Those fac- 
tory founders were unusual men, 
but they were not nearly so om- 
nipotent as the results of their en- 
terprises would indicate. Our hats 
are off to their ingenuity and en- 
terprise,- but we also give full; 
credit to the conditions governing 
the marvelous growth of a mar- 
velous virgin country, and the 
protection afforded by the most 
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Z A Few Customers of 
DISPLAYS COMPANY 


; Colgate & Co. Remington Typewriter Co. 

Durham Duplex Razor Co. Bell Telephone Co. of Mo. 

¢ New York Telephone Co. C. & P. Telephone Co., of Baltimere 
Santa Fe Railroad Southern New England Telephone Co 
New York Central Lines Peninsular Chemical Co., Detroit 
American Bank Note Co. Mallen Real Estate Co., Buffalo 
Auto Strop Safety Razor Co. E. H. Menger Co. of Rio, Brazil 
Otis Elevator Co. Steero Bouillon Cubes 
Wells Fargo & Co. Express Miller Advertising Co., Ltd., Sydney, N.S.W. 
Sargent & Co. Raymond & Whitcomb Co, 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Etc., Ete. 





We design animated window display devices. 
We induce dealers to display them. 
We move your product from their shelves. 


Just Telephone or Write 


DISPLAYS COMPANY 
ae Church me : New York e. 

























OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


OAKLAND 


{ 
| 
| IS THE 
TERMINUS | AND PAINTED 
| OF 5 | SERVICE BULLETINS 
; TRANSCON- 
| TINENTAL | UNSUR- | | WALL 
LINES | PASSED | DISPLAYS 


OAKLAND ALAMEDA 








634-540 20TH ST. 








PLANT | BILLPOSTING 
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liberal subsidiary legislation ever 
known in the history of govern- 
ment. 

The dangers besetting the Amer- 
ican textile situation have been and 
are more potential than actual. 
In recent years the American cut- 
ting-up trade have realized that 
if they wanted novelty patterns in 
limited quantities, they had to look 
to foreign sources. The Ameri- 
can manufacturers have been ob- 
sessed with the idea of immense 
gross yardage. and have too often 
tried to force staples when they 
should have been encouraging nov- 
elties. That bulk is desirable in 
any line goes without saying, but 
that profits are enlarged and gen- 
eral demand is stimulated by push- 
ing novelties is equally demon- 
strable. Up to the present, the 
American manufacturer has been 


able to follow out his big yardage” 


policy, without trouble, but if the 
tariff bars come down he has got 
to decide at once whether he will 
lead or trail, because there is a 
steadily increasing demand for the 
newer things, regardless of price. 

So far as staples go, we give the 
opinion of leaders in textile pro- 
duction when we say that Ameri- 
can resources and American in- 
vention can cope with any out- 
side competition at reduced per- 
centage of profit. 

It has seemed necessary to give 
the foregoing summary in order to 
provide an insight into the condi- 
tions that must govern a cam- 
paign. 

PART CONSERVATISM HAS PLAYED 


Conservatism has played a big 
part. What grandfather and fa- 
ther did successfully counts for 
a good deal with the class of men 
engaged in textile production. It 
is hard, perhaps, to prove that 
grandson can beat them both by 
a change of policy. Nowadays, 
however, a good many grandsons 
are discovering that their bread 
and butter depend a good deal up- 
on supplying the demands of folks 
that never had any grandparents, 
socially speaking. The great big 
American purchasing public, with 
all its whims and fads and frivol- 
ities, even, wants what it wants 
when it wants it, and is appar- 
ently able to pay for its fancies. 


We are discovering every day 

that this frivolity business isn’t 
always so frivolous after all. The 
real value of any merchandise is 
the value the possessor attaches to 
it in his or her mind. That’s why 
we “mercerize” cottons and hem- 
stitch instead of plain hem our 
handkerchiefs, and embroider our 
hosiery. Good plain fabrics are 
better than poor fancy fabrics, but 
how about good fancy fabrics at 
good fancy prices? 
_ It is hard to keep off this sub- 
ject of the desirability of introdu- 
cing more so-called style features 
into the textile situation. It is al- 
so hard to go into the matter at 
length without saying the things 
that belong to a business confer- 
ence, rather than the public prints. 
What we are pleading for is more 
consideration of popular demand, 
more stimulation of popular in- 
terest, more striving for increased 
values rather than increased yard- 
age. 

The advertising fraternity have 
not been ignorant of the possibili- 
ties in the textile field, nor have 
they been timid about making ap- 
proaches in this direction. The 
fundamental mistake has always 
been that, as a rule the person 
making the approach has not been 
posted as to conditions, nor en- 
dowed with the experience neces- 
sary to meet the vital problems 
involved. 

Some of the brightest publicity 
minds that have made notable suc- 
cesses in other directions have ac- 
knowledged (to themselves at 
least) that they did not possess 
the qualifications fitting them to 
handle the textile situation in the 
way it should be handled. 

The textile manufacturer, con- 
servative to start with, has lis- 
tened to unfeasible propositions 
until he has gotten into a state of 
mind that starts him to shaking 
his head when he should be listen- 
ing with an attentive ear. 

Investigators have brought him 
reports to consider, which he 
knew were ex parte or extra- 
territorial. He has been deafened 
with clamors for “an appropria- 
tion.” He has, on the other hand 
sat so close to his factory and so 
far apart from his buying public 
that his view is frequently narrow 
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A BANNER YEAR 


is ahead for those firms who plan to develop the patronage and support 
of the medical profession for their products. ever were the oppor- 
tunities greater—or the prospects brighter—for enlisting the aid of 
medical men in the successful merchandising of sg foods, sanitary 
supplies for the home, school or public institution, hygienic cloth- 
ing and foot wear, automobiles and automobile accessories, and high 
grade specialties in general appealing to the physician personally, or 
in his professional capacity. 


Through the services of “THE BIG SIX” reputable firms can secure 
for products of established merit, the favorable attention of over 
100,000 of the country’s foremost physicians. 


Certainly no other way of reaching the physician is so effective and 
economical as the use of advertising space in these recognized _high- 
class journals. Owing to their standing and the fact that medical men 
preserve them indefinitely for repeated reference, they give a sustained 
service that is possible by no other class of publications. 


If you have something of real merit to introduce to American doctors, 


do not fail to investigate “THE BIG SIX.” It has paid others—and 
paid them well—it will pay you! 


THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 


8. DeWITT CLOUGH, Sec’y, Ravenswood Sta., Chicago, IIl. 
A. D. McTIGHE, Eastern Rep., 286 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





American Jour. Clinical Medicine Chicago, Ill, 
American Jour. of Surgery New York 
REE | MUON 05 6 ncn Whaler S <n wey Keck sbain'e Manian eee New York 
anterstate ‘Medical Journal. < oiv.< 004 -evecscscuccecces sete LOUIS, Mo, 
RIE RONNIE 5's 5,0 W nie A 8 ws Sw 8 dip'G Saw Nines ak aoa -Philadelphia, Pa. 
Therapeutic. Gazette Detroit, Mich, 























Good Lists Are 
Mighty Important 


—they cover your field thor- 
oughly —they save you waste. 
Hundreds of the keenest and 
most successful firms— agencies 
—advertising managers — are 
insuring thei list problems by 
using our guaranteed lists. 


Our "List Catalogue" is an en- 

cyclopaedia of list information 
—statistics— valuable working 
data— write for copy free. 
Our Complete Direct Selling Service 
is assisting firms to increase vol- 


ume of business and lower sellin 
costs through direct mail plans a 


the economy and system that our or- 
ganization makes 
bee work with Saco who have 





we suggest 
direct-mail plans—we supply copy, 
artwork, printing, processing, 
lists, addressing, mailing. We co- 
operate with advertising managers 
our organization enables them to shift 
routine and get bigger res 


Our “Economy” Mailing Fold- 
er dovetails into nine-tenths 

manufacturers require- 
ments as the most effective — 
the most economical—the best 
business finder. Write for 
samples and prices. Use your 
firm letterhead. 


BUCKLEY 
DEMENT & 
COMPANY 
Lists — Mailing Service 
Plans—Copy—Printed Matter 


605 S. Clark Street 
CHICAGO 
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In the past, 
if we secured the co-operation of - 
the mill owner, the selling agent 


and circumscribed. 


“side-stepped” all responsibility. 
If we interested the selling agent, 
the mill owner, told him “You're 
helping yourself, not us.” If we 
said “Cut out the jobber,” both 
turned pale, or if they falteringly 
agreed, only did so as applying 
to the dim and distant future. 
The foregoing characterization 
is unfortunately too true as con- 
cerns the majority of textile pro- 
ducers. There are rifts in the 
clouds, however. There are a few 
manufacturers who are using the 
merchandising value of publicity 
to their increasing benefit and sat- 
isfaction. There are a few job- 
bers wise enough to realize that 
their salvation rests with the es- 
tablishment of their lines with the 
purchasing public. There are a 
few cutters-up who are steadily 
forging ahead because of their ju- 
dicious introduction of garments 
and materials on the proper basis. 


THE SOLUTION 


As to the solution of the great 
problem. We believe that if a 
half-dozen of the real constructive 
minds in advertising would de- 
vote a reasonable time to a study 
of the situation something would 
happen. What we would expect 
to come about is the following: 

(1) More experienced publicity 
merchandisers would put them- 
selves in a way of knowing more 
about textiles than any textile 
manufacturer, so far as popular 
demand and efficient merchandis- 
ing methods go. 

(2) They would convince cer- 
tain textile producers that they 
were in a position to co-operate 
with them in the solving of a great 
distribution problem. 

(3) They would (together) ac- 
tively, intelligently and compre- 
hensively work out such a solu- 
tion. 

(4) They would then execute, 
as a policy and not as an experi- 
ment, such a plan as they would 
jointly evolve. 

When such an undertaking is 
executed one of the biggest pub- 
licity achievements of the age will 
have been accomplished—the goods 
all the people want will have been 




















presented to them in the best way 
and distributed among them on 
the best basis—and this is a long 
way from being an impossibility. 

Among the problems that tex- 
tile manufacturers must meet, and 
soon, are the following: 

(A) How to preserve trade- 
mark indentification in selling fab- 
rics to the cutting-up trade. : 

(B) How to clear staples, ei- 
ther through the jobber or direct, 
so that all distribution agencies 
will get a pro rata profit with the 
mill 

(C) How a group of non-com- 
peting manufacturers may com- 
bine to sell their product more 
economically. 

(D) How to restore once well- 
established trade-marks that the 
changing times have erased from 
the minds of present-day retail 
purchasers. 

(E) How to operate with the 
jobber who is pushing his own 
lines in preference to the manu- 
facturer’s. 

(F) How to put the piece-goods 
business on a basis that will at- 
tract a new generation of retail 
buyers. 

Right now there is an oppor- 
tunity for a movement in ging- 
hams that will put the right line 
in a position to dominate sales 
for the next twenty-five years. 

Right now there is a chance for 
a dependable long cloth to be 
generally and permanently estab- 
lished with cutter-up and con- 
sumer. 

Right now there is an opening 
for a galatea (or its equivalent) 
to secure a positive vogue as a 
fabric for childrens’ dresses. 

Right now a good line of honest, 
unloaded taffetas can have a field 
almost to itself. 

Right now a noveliy bed-cover 
proposition can win a nation-wide 
introduction. 

In briefly outlining the above op- 
portunities we are referring to 
merchandise possessing positive 
merit and reasonable novelty—the 
kind of goods the people realize 
they want before they ask the 
price. 

Some important house in each 
of the lines mentioned is going to 
eliminate from its policy the 
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“Better Farming 





is the Main Hope 
of the Nation” 


“It will give the people 
food in plenty, make work 
less irksome, and increase 
the opportunities for the 
leisure that is essential to 
health of body and devel- 
opment of mind. Already, 
there are unmistakable 
signs of a great awaken- 
ing in agriculture, while 
the promises of the next 
few years are marvelous.” 

from “Collier’s.” 








This is exactly what 
“Better Farming” of Chi- 
cago, is teaching in more 
than three hundred thou- 
sand farm homes, every 
month. 


Better farming makes 
better farmers, who make 
better business. 


Your interest in that de- 
sirable trio is obvious. 
So is the moral,— 
Advertise in 


e 
Better Farming 
Duane W. Gaylord, Adv. Mgr, 
Chicago 
Harry B. Raymond, Eastern Rep. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 



































DON’T OVERLOOK 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


when making up your new list. 
Monthly editions are over 


105,000 


50c. a line. 45c a line for % 
page or more. 
A clean, high-class magazine. 


Edited by WALTER CAMP. 


The Boys’ Magazine 
SMETHPORT, PA. 


Jas. A. Bucuanan, Western Rep- 
resentative, 337 Marquette 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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e Times 
Pawtucket, R.1. 


Holds high place in adver- 
tising situation in North- 
ern Rhode Island 


Serves 130,000 people 


Sworn Circulation 
(U. S. Post Office Report) 


20,665 


Western Representative 


FRANK W. HENKEL 


Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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complacency of past years, over- 
come its conservatism of the pres- 
ent day, and discount its fears of 
the future long enough to sift this 


matter of distribution to 
bottom, 

If it will call in efficient coun- 
sel and deal with the subject on 
the same basis that it works out 
production problems, the  solu- 
tion will become as manifest and 
as demonstrable as any other busi- 
ness proposition. 

The point may be raised that no 
statements contained in the fore- 
going would indicate any pressing 
need of introduction or popular- 
ization effort and that the textile 
trade is in a pretty comfortable 
situation; The textile manufac- 
turer knows better, however. He 
is aware, though in some in- 
stances not yet sufficiently aware, 
that his business is confronted 
with conditions that must be sur- 
mounted or succumbed to. The 
meeting of these conditions is a 
matter for earnest consideration. 
The discussion of these matters 
would be inappropriate in an ar- 
ticle of this scope or nature, but 
the need of better methods is more 
pressing every day as every maker 
and distributer must acknowledge. 


the 





How “Onyx” Stimulates Retail 
Co-operation 


Lorp & Taytor, Wholesale 
New York, Aug. 14, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You ask whether we instruct clerks 
to talk up our brands. We have not 
made any direct effort on this point. 
Our salesmen have been instructed fre- 
quently to get the consent of the mer- 
chants or buyers to permit them to 
talk to the sales force in the hosiery 
and underwear departments, so as to 
give them full information regarding 
the good qualities represented in our 
brands and why they are worthy of 
special attention and sales effort. The 
buyers also take a direct interest and 
instruct their people. 

ll buyers that appear on our floor 
receive particular attention, and inqui- 
ries are made as to their methods. e 
> f to suggest new and interesting ways 
of keeping up the interest, making the 
salespeople behind the counter more 
effective. and elevating their ideals as 
to the benefit of selling standardized, 
reputable, well-advertised merchandise. 

e have two very important events, 
spring and fall, specially devised for 
the advertising and distribution of our 
brands, the education of the dealers 
and salespeovle, and also for the in- 
struction and benefit of the consumer. 

Gro, A. Wernman, Adv. Mgr. 
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Advertised Goods and 
Advertising Men 





Interesting Results of a Question- 
naire Which Strongly Coincided 
With a Printers’ Ink Editorial 
Commenting on the Tendency of 
“We Advertising Men” to Eat 
and Wear Substitutes 





By H. M. Harwood 


Sec., Associated Advertising Clubs of 
Towa. 


HE editorial in Printers’ 
Ink of July 31 entitled “We 
Advertising Men,” which brought 
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out the idea that if advertised | 


goods are best for the consumer 


they ought to be worn, eaten, etc., | 
by us, strangely coincided with a | 


questionnaire investigation which 


I experimented with last spring. | 


The investigation was made in an 
effort to prove that the ad club 
movement is effecting a marked 
increase in the sale of advertised 
commodities. . 

I sent the questionnaire to ten 
members of the Iowa City Ad 
Club, and then a similar set of 
questions to ten representative 
business men, not members of the 
Iowa City Ad Club. 

One of my questions read as 
follows: “Did you ever tell your 
wife to ask for advertised brands 
at the grocery store?” 

Seven out of ten members of 
the ad club replied “Yes,” while 
eight out of ten representative 
business and professional men, 


who did not belong to an ad club, 


answered “No.” 

“Did you ever suggest to your 
wife that she buy garments adver- 
tised in the magazines when the 
local stores handled them and they 
compared favorably with unadver- 
tised lines?” I asked. One-half of 
the married members had done so. 
Another had told his wife to buy 
in a local store that advertised in 
newspapers. 


Then the members were further © 


tested. They were asked for the 
name of the last magazine adver- 
tisement they had answered. One 
said, “An ad for gladiolus bulbs”; 
another, “A set of histories,” and 
a third, “An electrotype”; a fourth 
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“The 1847 Girl” is | 
known to every maga- 
zine reader. Hersole 
mission is to empha- 
size the trade mark. 
Wherever and when- 
ever seen, this girl is 
immec:ately identified 
with 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears’’ 


This is the accepted stan- 
dard of silver plate today, 
having won success | 
through merit and ad- 
vertising. It is the 4 
only silverware sold 4 
backed by the 
actual test of over 
65 years’ wear. 
INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 


Successors tu 
Meriden Britannia Co 


MERIDEN, CONN. 















Why 


You should use the 
Religious Press in 
your publicity work 


Because every copy is a paid-in- 
advance, annual, individual sub- 
scription that goes into a home of 
refinement, comfort, and respecta- 
bility. 


Because these homes furnish the 
best market for standard house- 
hold articles, toilet goods, foods 
of all kinds, furnishings, insur- 
ance, etc., etc. These people on 
the average live in better houses, 
wear better clothes, eat better 
food, and have larger bank ac- 
counts than any other class in the 
community. 


Because The Christian Endeavor 
World, Boston, Mass., will give 
you the exact facts regarding the 
extent, location, and character 
of its subscribers. For instance, 
it has 70,000 paid yearly subscrib- 


ers. Its smallest weekly circula- 
tion during the past twelve 
months was 75,000 copies. 67% 


of its subscribers live in commu- 
nities of less than 5,000 popula- 
tion, The average age of its sub- 
scribers is about thirty years. 
They are young, alert, enterpris- 
ing people, the leaders in the 
great Christian Endeavor move- 
ment, of which The Christian En- 
deavor World is the exclusive 
national representative. No. dup- 
lication here. 


A flat rate of forty-five 
cents an agate line is named 
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| bought steel movable markers, and 
a fifth a craftsman’s house. 

In reply to the question, “What 
was the last purchase you made 
as a direct result of a newspaper 
ad?” one club member said he 
bought an overcoat at a bargain 
sale, another purchased books, and 


| a third became the user of Hole- 
| proof sox, while a fourth became 


the owner of a house and lot 
through a newspaper ad, and a 
fifth member had bought alumi- 
num ware, 

Among those who did not be- 
long to an ad club there was a less 
pronounced tendency to buy as a 
result of advertising, Hardware 
and a filing equipment were two 
of the lines purchased, but the ma- 
jority of the answers were, “Don’t 
remember.” None of this class 
could remember having purchased 





anything as a direct result of a 
newspaper ad. One non-member 
said if he made such a purchase 
he did not know it. He presumed, 
however, that advertising some- 
times called his attention to some 
article, but he usually depended 
upon the dealer to give him the 
article asked for; he usually did 
not pay much attention to brands. 
Two non-members had purchased 
suits of clothes. 

As a rule the non-advertisers 
were loth to advise their wives 
to purchase advertised products. 
One grocer in reply to the ques- 
tion, “Did you ever tell your wife 
to ask “for advertised brands at the 
grocery store?” replied, “No. 
advise against it, because as a rule 
advertised brands cost a little 
more than something which is just 
as good, which is not advertised.” 
It is to be hoped that this grocer 
joins an ad club. Two of the non- 
ad club members were brave 
enough, however, to advise the 
purchase of advertised products 
at grocery stores and ladies’ fur- 
nishing stores. 

The last question was, “Do you 
wear a nationally advertised shoe, 
ot did you ever stop to think about 
it? How about underwear, soap, 
shaving outfits, hats, and clothing 
—do you make special efforts to 
give the advertised commodities a 
fair trial?” Practically without 








exception the ‘members of the ad 
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club were making special efforts 
to buy advertised commodities of 
this kind and were doing it re- 
ligiously, 

One non-member of an ad club 
said he usually secured a well-ad- 
vertised article in clothing be- 
cause “a reputation was behind the 
advertising.” Several. business 
men, not belonging to an ad club, 
belonged to the class, “Seldom 
think anything about it.” + 

The following question was 
asked the ad men, but .was not 
asked those outside the club: “In 
your opinion do the rank and file 
of advertising men make special 
efforts to buy advertised com- 
modities, everything else being 
equal?” Naturally, nearly all said 
“Yes.” But there were two excep: 
tions. One expressed himself as 
follows: “No. But they buy 
through force of having them con- 
stantly in mind.” Another said, 
“Generally.” 

Thus it may be said ad clubs are 
selling goods as well as educating 
advertising men to reduce waste, 
and accordingly improve “business 
building.” 

But really, Printers’ Inx, the 
results of my questionnaire sub- 
stantiate your editorial, as many 
of the ad club members could not 
have stood the acid test before a 
Congressional committee, although 
their progress as a whole was a 
marked improvement over the 
business and professional men not 
belonging to an ad club. 





Westerners’ New Premium List 


A ey" firm and several drug 
stores in a Western city have recently 
evolved a joint advertising and premium 
scheme. A check is given by the cloth- 
iers with every purchase amounting to 
a dollar or more, and is redeemable for 
one cigar at any of the several drug 
stores mentioned on the coupon. There 
are spaces for the holder’s name and 
address, and he is woqwrss to sign the 
coupon when redeemed. The agreement 
originally held good for the month of 
July only, but proved so_ satisfactory 
that the offer will be continued.—New 
York Times. 


Like a Death Notice 





In England the term used to desig- 
nate what we in this country call “sub- 
stitution” is “passing off.” It sounds 
to us more like a death notice. And, 
after all, that’s about what it is—or 
should be.—The Presto, 
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Globe 
Cabinet Safe 























Protection and 
System for YOUR 
Valuable Records 


1—for mailing lists 
2—for contracts 
8—for schedules 


4—for rates, estimates and pri- 
vate papers. 


OULDN’T you feel safer, 

right now, if some of the 

lists or 1ecords stored in 
your general files were safe from 
fire and theft within the Yale- 
locked steel walls of the Globe- 
Wernicke Cabinet Safe? 

Globe-Wernicke Steel Filing 
Cabinets of all shapes and sizes fit 
into the Globe Cabinet Safe. They 
can be chosen and arranged to 
suit requirements. You plan your 
own safe! 

The Globe Cabinet Safe is 
enameled in attractive finishes of 
olive green, oak and mahogany 
grain. You are the chooser. 


Write for Booklet P. D. 810. 


The Slobe°Wernicke Co. 


Makers of Sectional Bookcases and 
Filing Cabinets 


Local representation nearly everywhere. 


Goods shipped on approval freight pre- 
paid where not represented. 


Branch Stores: Philadelphia, Washing- 


a, 
ton, Boston, Chicago, New York, 
Cincinnati. 
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Sticking The moral of 

the astonishing 

to One's Own Alco upset may 

Field be given in half- 

a-dozen words: stick to your own 
field! 

Never was a clearer demon- 
stration of the truth of the adage. 
The losses that have now forced 
the powerful American Locomo- 
tive Company out of the manufac- 
ture and sale of automobiles and 
motor trucks were not caused by 
inexperience alone, but that was 
undoubtedly the chief cause of 
withdrawal. Blinded by its own 
importance in the locomotive in- 
dustry, it rushed rashly, without 
due investigation, into a field that 
to all practical purposes was as 
foreign to all its previous expe- 
rience as would have been the 
manufacture and sale of break- 
fast food. 

The picture is not overdrawn. 
Up to the very end the directors 
are said to have only half under- 
stood that the Alco problem was 
no less a selling than a manufac- 
turing one. In the locomotive 
manufacturing field, practically all 
of the business of the country is 











divided between the two big com- 
panies, the American and the 
Baldwin works. It is not secured 
as a result of ordinary sales solici- 
tation but by reason of various 
connections and influences main- 
tained or exercised by the men 
higher up. There is, in short, no 
hectic competition in that indus- 
try, no sales staffs in the common 
understanding of the term, no 
tense héur-to-hour study of sales 
developments, no sense of time 
values, no appreciation, in a word, 
of what a selling problem actually 
is. For most of the time the re- 
sponsible head of the automobile 
department was a railroad man 
and when the directors did get 
the assistance of a practical auto- 
mobile man, they apparently did 
not know how to support him. 

The $6,000,000 investment be- 
gan in 1906 with the acquirement 
of the American rights of the 
French Berliet car and the impor- 
tation of parts and tires from 
abroad. An immense factory was 
built at Providerice, a thousand 
miles away from the automohile 
manufacturing center of the coun- 
try. This unfortunate geograph- 
ical location was responsible for 
much of the fatal delays in de- 
livery. 

The new car was an immedi- 
ate success from a mechanical 
point of view. It sold at $6,000, 
among the highest priced cars on 
the market. 

Two or three years ago the 
company began to push the manu- 
facture and promotion of heavy 
motor trucks. It now ranks third 
among American manufacttirers 
of commercial vehicles. In the 
past year 85 per cent of its busi- 
ness has been motor trucks. It 


makes more taxicabs than any 
other concern in the United 
States. An expensive service sta- 


tion in Long Island City and an- 
other in San Francisco are sup- 
plemented by headquarters and 
branch offices in New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston and Philadelphia. 
The factory at Providence has a 
real estate value of $1,000,000. 
It is one of the most complete 
plants in the country. 

Enough has been said to show 
the scale of manufacture and the 




















size of the distributing problem. 
Yet it was three or four years 
before the company realized the 
necessity of increasing the selling 
outlets. During that time it had 
just four. The first thing done by 
the automobile man when he took 
hold was to call for an aggressive 
advertising campaign and use it 
to increase the agencies, which he 
did, to eighty-nine. 

Before that there had been 
practically no advertising depart- 
ment. While the Alco car won 
the Vanderbilt Cup in 1909 and 
1910, the only car to do so two 
years running, the company had 
made little or no advertising use 
of the triumph. It apparently 
had not known what to do with 
it and so a great opportunity had 
been allowed to lapse. 

The aggressive sales and adver- 
tising work of the past three 
years have been excellent but 
could not overcome the handicap 
of high costs and slow deliveries. 

It will be seen that the Alco 
débacle was not. in any sense an 
“advertising failure.” 

The advertising appropriation, 
about $150,000 last year, was 
enough to have made a consider- 
able dent in any ordinary situa- 
tion. The advertising itself was 
good. The sales organization was 
fair. But’ there were enough 
other troubles to nullify all the 
virtues, 

The uncertainty and, it is also 
reported, dissension between the 
locomotive and automobile de- 
partments, continued almost up to 
the last minute. On July 1, fol- 
lowing the departure of L. A. 
Van Patten, the advertising man- 
ager—H. S. Houpt, the general 
sales manager, having left two or 
three months previously to take 
over the agency of the Lozier 
car—the advertising department 
was turned over to the Van Cleve 
Company. By August 13 the di- 
rectors had changed their minds 
again, and last week came the an- 
nouncement of withdrawal. In 
view of what has happened, it is 
not surprising. It is somewhat 


surprising to find that no arrange- 
ments appear to have been made 
to realize on the good will of the 
Alco name. 


The company pro- 
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poses itself to protect Alco own- 
ers for a period of five years by 
standing ready to furnish neces- 
sary repairs and parts. 





“To be simple is 
” says 


Reducing 


to be great, 
Ideas to Their j... econ. The 


Simplest simplest adver- 
Terms tisements are the 
greatest. It is real art to omit 


unessential details. In the hands 
of a tyro artist, Sir John Millais’ 
“Bubbles” would have been an 
elaborate nursery scene, with 
other children grouped about, va- 
rious pieces of furniture in the 
background and perhaps even the 
design of the wall paper. 

When the late impresario 
Henry Wolfsohn was trying to 
evolve a striking poster he would 
say to the artist, “Give me a pic- 
ture of a piano’s keyboard with 
two hands dancing over it at 
lightning speed,’ and then he 
would pound the table with his 
fist and exclaim, “Done!” mean- 
ing that the piano was to have no 
legs and there were to be no 
frills to obscure the desired effect 
of a wonderful technique. 

Similarly, when the Hamburg- 
American Line wanted a trade- 
mark to use in its newspaper ad- 
vertising, the aim was to reduce 
the idea of a great ocean steam- 
ship to its simplest terms. Vari- 
ous advertising men tried their 
hand at the problem, but always 
the result was too complicated or 
too obscure. Finally, Advertising 
Manger M. B. Claussen evolved 
the idea of an elongated oval 
pointed at one end to suggest 
the prow of a ship, the rounded 
end being the stern. Here we 
have the primitive idea of a boat, 
the very thing that a child whit- 
tles out of wood and sails in a 
bathtub, Yet when this extremely 
simple arrangement of lines is 
printed in a newspaper as the bor- 
der of an advertisement, it sug- 
gests, unmistakably, ocean voy- 
ages, and, by association, the 
Hamburg-American Line. It is 
interesting to learn that Mr. 
Claussen attributes the evolution 
of the idea to his two years’ 
training in the office of O. J. Gude, 
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creator of the Great White Way. 
The electric sign is perhaps the 
most perfect example of the im- 
portance of reducing ideas to their 
simplest terms, and Broadway’s 
best advertisements are not mere 
lucky hits, but are the result of 
deliberately training the designers 
to be concrete and explicit. 

There is always a demand for 
ads “with a punch.” This is not 
to be confused with mere brevity. 
Whether an advertisement con- 
sists of five words or five hun- 
dred, whether it is constructed of 
three hundred incandescent bulbs 
or three thousand, there is always 
some one form in which-the mes- 
sage can be most quickly and un- 
mistakably conveyed. And what- 
ever effort may be necessary to 
discover that one best form is a 
good investment for the adver- 
tiser. 


Saying What His hobby 


was butterflies, 
You Mean and most of the 
dimes, 


quarters and dollars he 
earned went for pins, cases and 
other stuff used by butterfly col- 
lectors. 

Before him was a catalogue of 
a butterfly-collector’s supply 
house, and the youngster’s brow 
was wrinkled in his effort to 
understand what the advertiser 
really meant by some of his quo- 
tations, 

“Look here,” said he to the 
head of the household—a man ex- 
perienced in advertising matters, 
“what does he mean by ‘actual 
charge’? Up there he tells you 
the price and says what the post- 
age is, but I don’t know whether 
‘actual charge’ means that he is 
going to pay postage on the pins 
or not. if I’ve got to pay 
postage, he doesn’t tell me what 
it is. 

On the cover of the catalogue 
there was this line: “We call 
special attention to the fact that 
articles listed do not include post- 
age except when specially men- 
tioned. Postage must accompany 
all orders.” 

The advertiser no doubt knew 
what he meant by “actual charge.” 
The small boy didn’t. The grown- 
up advertising man didn’t. It took 








two letters—two stamps, some sta- 
tionery and some time—to clear 
up the cloudiness of the quota- 
tions, 

There are some who think that 
it is easy to construct language 
that can be construed in only one 
way. There are others who know 
that the job is one requiring con- 
siderable skill and eternal vig- 
ilance. 





“T wish,” 


Publishers’ ad aihiee Geen 
Vv - 

Help on ager to PRINTERS’ 
Copy Angle tIxx, “that more 


publishers and publishers’ repre- 
sentatives would realize how much 
they could help in the always-with- 
us problem of the right copy. 
With their chance to learn daily 
the kind of people that are sub- 
scribing to their publications, with 
their study of letters that come in 
to the editors, they really have a 
wonderful opportunity to aid ad- 
vertising managers to present 
their appeals in the right way ; and 
whether he admits it or not, any 
advertising manager worthy of his 
title appreciates suggestions along 
this line. 

“We get very tired indeed of 
these routine calls for business, of 
the general guff that is handed 
out, the luncheon stunt, etc. We 
want light. We don’t pretend to 
know intimately the exact classes 
of people who read the hundreds 
of publications, where they live, 
what their habits of living and 
buying ‘tendencies are. I have 
heard of just one advertising man- 
ager who says that he has all that 
down pat, but he is dreadfully 
lonesome, I think. .The rest of us 
don’t know all these things and 
we know that we don’t know. 
We want to make every hundred 
dollars of our bosses’ money 
count, Our minds are open. If 
the publisher and his crowd don’t 
know who the periodical is reach- 
ing and don’t know something 
about the sort of appeal that will 
reach them, who under the heav- 
ens does know?” 

This is word for word what the 
advertising manager said as he re- 
lieved his mind to Printers’ INK, 
and it makes a pretty good edito- 
rial as it stands. 
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SUCCESSFUL 
FAR M | NG 

















600,000 


Circulation 


Guaranteed 


Or No Pay 





Will. You Get Yours? 


Here are some of the items of the income of the farmers of the 
“Great Wealth Producing Heart of the Country.” This represents 
money for this year’s crops. Some of it is in the bank now and most 
of it will be in the hands of farmers soon. 


CNN Sake he ty AREAS 50 bad aa Veo a ewe hoes $975,000,000 
NN =. xe BAe wa VE DEs 4 REGIA eae ke ee ee 480,000,000 
OO SESS err eer semi rere a 295,000,000 
Eee PP Pe rere ar pee ws Hea ds A wlebcaty ene 85,000,000 
DR cars dans parte Ce ue ate eincneevud rien bane 18,000,000 
en ECLA COTE CEE oe ee 104,000,000 
BOOT Cia sana Cab an lace snedas & eRe idee ements 292,000,000 


This takes no account of small items such as fruits, vegetables, eggs, 
chickens, butter, each of which amounts to only a few million dollars. 
or of the live stock on the farms, valued at more than five thousand 
million dollars ($5,000,000,000). 

These farmers have approximately $25,000,000,000 invested in land, 
— implements and live stock. Surely their trade is worth an 
effort : 

Successful Farming goes into the homes of more paid-up cash sub- 
scribers among these prosperous farmers in the North Central States 
than are reached by any other publication of any kind. There is no 
duplication. 

The first forms for each month close on the 1st day of the preced- 
ing month. The last page of the last form closes on the 20th of the 
preceding month. If you can give the farmer or his family their 
money’s worth, you ought to tell them about it in every issue of 
Successful Farming. 

Get the Successful Habit. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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The Worth of a Subscrip- 
tion List to Advertisers 


The Case of a Periodical That Is 
Read by Executives and Em- 
ployees—How to Look For and 
Find Reliable Data About Ex- 
tent and Quality of Circulation 
—Special Directions 


By Geo. O. Glavis 


Former Executive in Classification Dept., 

Post-Office Dept., Washington, D. C. 

HERE is no end to the many 
views of what might, by 
some violent stretch of the fancy, 
be termed circulation suitable for 
sale to the trusting advertiser. 

A correspondent submitted the 
following inquiry: 

If a manager of a company subscribes 
for one copy in the name of his com- 
pany, fur the purpose of reading it him- 
self, and also for the purpose of having 
certain of his employees read the maga- 
zine, and then over his signature states 
to the publisher that a certain number 
of his employees are reading the maga- 
zine, is not the publisher morally, and 
in every other sense, justified in statin 
in a report under the head of “pai 
circulation”’ the number represented by 
the manager’s statement as readin ng the 
magazine, entirely irrespective o the 
fact that but one copy is paid for? 

This inquiry suggests a decided- 
ly unique method of increasing the 
number of subscriptions “claimed” 
for a publication, but one of which 
few, if any, present-day publish- 
ers would consent to take advan- 
tage. It is a reminder of that 
period before an effort was made 
by the Post-Office Department to 
regulate the claims of publishers, 
when it was a somewhat common 
practice to multiply by five the 
whole number of copies circu- 
lated and then publish a statement 
that the resulting amount repre- 
sented the “number of readers”— 
giving the advertiser the idea that 
it was either paid circulation, or, 
at any rate, gross distribution. 

While the number of instances 
of that kind are to-day very lim- 
ited, it is a somewhat frequent, 
and certainly very proper, prac- 
tice among publishers laying spe- 
cial stress upon the quality of 
their subscription list to ascertain 
who, in an organization, receives 
the publication and what disposi- 
tion is made of the copies. That 
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is not done, however, for the pur- 
pose of claiming as subscribers the 
number of persons who read a 
single copy, and thus increasing 
the amount of the claimed sub- 
scription list. The purpose is to 
establish to the satisfaction of 
doubting advertisers, if possible, 
that the publication reaches the 
particular person in &n organiza- 
tion before whom the advertiser 
is anxious to place the merits of 
his product. 

While this practice seems, in 
itself, to be entirely unobjection- 
able, when the publisher attempts 
to prove to the advertiser the ex- 
act number of readers of every 
copy and the buying value of each 
of those readers, rather than to 
restrict his efforts to show in a 
general way the course of the 
progress of the copies through an 
organization, he is attempting 
something from which, regardless 
of the fact that his motives may 
be perfectly proper, the advertiser 
is bound to suffer. It is inde- 
fensible to add to a subscription 
list the names of persons who, 
while it is thought they may be 
readers, have not displayed suffi- 
cient interest to send in subscrip- 
tion orders, 

Some publishers address in- 
quiries to their subscribers and, 
when the replies indicate that the 
one copy sent them each issue is 
transmitted in regular order from 
one department or officer to an- 
other, they frequently argue, in 
good faith, that each of the per- 
sons to whom the copies are sent 
in the organization has “buying 
value” salable to advertisers. 

As it is not often that the buy- 
ing of a single class of goods is 
done by more than one person in 
an organization, such an argument 
is decidedly far fetched, and to 
include the names of all the “read- 
ers” seems an infringement on the 
right of the advertiser to know 
exactly what he is to receive from 
the publisher in exchange for his 
advertising expenditure. 

There is little doubt that the 
person who ordered appreciates 
the value and importance of the 
paper, or that he has assumed the 
responsibility of sending it to 
someone in the organization who 
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does, but when they leave the sub- 
scriber, or the person for whom 
he has ordered, is it in any way 
possible to know that they reach 
others who are actually interested 
in their contents? To assume that 
it is possible to prove such an in- 
terest may, now that racing has 
been resumed, be termed a “long 
shot.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR’ INVESTIGATING 
CIRCULATION, 


Having read of some of the 
various methods adopted by pub- 
lishers to get enough names on 
the subscription list to attract his 
business, the advertiser is no 
doubt bewildered as to just what 
should be done if he wishes to 
put himself in a position to place 
an accurate value on that list of 
names. It is thought that nearly 
every advertiser would like to be 
able to “size up” a list if it can 
be done without too much trouble 
and expense, for the day when the 
advertiser accepted the “total 
guaranteed” amount at a valuation 
equal to 100 per cent of that which 
was placed on it by the publisher 


has + ee for many space 
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buyers and is rapidly disappearing 
for others, 

The first thing necessary for the 
advertiser to do in order to make 
a valuation is to place one on the 
publisher and his staff. This per- 
sonal valuation has much to do 
with the final conclusion. The at- 
mosphere of a publishing office 
will fairly well decide its status. 

When satisfied that the intent is 
to conduct the publication “on the 
level,” as the publisher may see 
it, or otherwise, the subscription 
list may be put to such tests as 
are found necessary to develop all 
the facts, and in that connection 
the relations of the publisher to 
other advertisers have an impor- 
tant bearing, particularly if there 
is any indication that the editorial 
policy is being dictated from the 
advertising department. 

A comprehensive and feasible 
plan for examining a list is to di- 
vide it according to the classifica- 
tions which the Post-Office De- 
partment requires the publisher to 
make when seeking second-class 
mail privileges. 

Such a division would bring out 


the following details : 








Sunday, - 


nation to be made. 


man Daily.” 
Established 1834 
Herman Ridder, 


182 William St. 
New York, N. Y. 





THE POLICY OF THE 


New Yorker Staats-Zeitung 


TOWARDS CIRCULATION STATEMENTS - 
The Association of American Advertisers examined the circulation of 
the Daily, Evening and Sunday Editions of the 
NEW YORKER STAATS-ZEITUNG 
for the period of Nov. 1, 1911, to Apr. 30, 1912, and in Certificates 1086 and 
1087 guaranteed the circulation to be: 


Daily and Evening, Not 68,457 


The Staats-Zeitung will ask for a circulation examination every two 
years by the Association of American Advertisers. 


Should any advertiser prefer, however, an examination through some 
other recognized agency, the Staats- Zeitung will gladly permit such exami- 


New Yorker Staats- Zeitung 


“The Great Ger- The Association ot Amer- 
ican Advertisers has exam- 
ined and certified to the 

circulation of this publication. 

The figures of circulation con- 


, tained in the Association’s report 
Publisher only are guaranteed. 

Assosietion of American Advertisers 

No. 2354 Whitehall Bide. & »- 








- Net, 60,564 


Carries more paid 
advertising than 
all other German 
newspapers of 
New York com- 


bined. 
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Paper Made 
To Your Order 


Tell us your needs and 
we will produce a paper 
that satisfies them as no 
ready-made paper can do. 


The best color, thickness, 
finish and grade are sel- 
dom. found together in a 
ready-made paper. We 
will unite these separate 
factors to form the per- 
fect paper for your use 
—and make that paper 
individually to order for 
you. 


The money you save in 
a variety of ways will 
warrant your inquiring 
further into this. 


If you will drop us a 
line, we will go into par- 
ticulars regarding your 
peculiar needs — without 
obligating you in any 
sense whatever. 


TICONDEROGA 
PULP AND PAPER CO. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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(a) Number of copies printed 
of the issue of the publication 
nearest to the date of the investi- 
gation, or, if necessary, for a 
number of issues. 

(b) Number of subscriptions 
made direct to the publisher by the 
persons to whom the publication is 
sent at the full advertised sub- 
scription price without any ex- 
traneous inducement. 

(c) Number of subscriptions 
made direct to the publisher by 
persons to whom the publication 
is sent in connection with the offer 
of a premium, prize, or other con- 
sideration, and the value of such 
premium, prize, or other consid- 
eration. 

(d) Number of subscriptions 
made in connection with clubbing 
arrangements with other publica- 
tions, with full details of such ar- 
rangements. 

(e) Number of subscriptions re- 
ceived through club raisers or 
others and detailed information as 
to terms. 

(f) Number of copies furnished 
each advertiser to prove insertion 
of advertisements. 

(g) Number of copies sent as 
bona fide exchanges with other 
publications. 

(h) Number of copies sent to 
persons whose subscriptions were 
paid for by others—“gift subscrip- 
tions.” 

(i) Average number of copies 
sold over the publisher’s counter— 
including single copies ordered by 
mail, 

(j) Average number of copies 
sold by newsboys—if any. 

(k) Number of copies pur- 
chased by news agents for resale 
by them, without the return priv- 
ilege. 

(1) Number of copies consigned 
to news agents for the purpose of 
sale, with the return privilege, and 
the number returned of each of 
three or more issues. 

(m) Number of copies — pur- 
chased in bulk by others than as 
enumerated above and for what 
purpose. 

(n) Number of copies sent in 
fulfillment f subscriptions ob- 
tained in a manner other than cov- 
ered above and terms under which 
such subscriptions were made, 
































The figures shown by that di- 
vision should be verified by an 
examination of the 

(1) Original paper bills, 

(2) Bills for printing and bind- 
ing the magazine and cover. 

(3) Records of the mailing and 
shipping departments. 

(4) Original post-office weight 
receipts, It must be remembered 
that these do not show the num- 
ber of copies mailed for local 
letter carrier delivery, except when 
the paper is a weekly. On all 
others the publisher is required to 
place stamps. In checking up the 
distribution with these receipts al- 
lowance must also be made for 
copies shipped otherwise than by 
mail, such as the consignments to 
news companies. 

(5) Mailing list. This should 
be compared with the card or 
other subscription record, and 
careful attention should be paid 
to the dates to which the subscrip- 
tions are paid—particularly ‘those 
which have expired. 

(6) Subscription orders. 
Enough of these should be exam- 
ined and compared with the sub- 
scription list and cash book to 
remove any possible doubt as to 
the accuracy of the list. 

(7) Cash books. Check up 
against subscription orders and 
subscription list. 

(8) Any other records which 
the publisher may keep which will 
disclose any facts concerning the 
list. It is especially desirable, 
whenever possible, to examine the 
scrap book which is kept by most 
publishers, and which usually con- 
tains samples of all of the sub- 
scription offers made. These 
books, when available, disclose 
much important data. 

In connection with the reference 
—No. 4—to the post-office re- 
ceipts, and as indicating the pit- 
falls into which the unwary ad- 
vertiser is constantly being coaxed, 
a case comes to mind of a pub- 
lisher who printed his editions on 
two weights of paper. The copies 
printed on the lightest weight 
stock went to advertisers and 
prospective advertisers. Those on 
heavy stock went to the sub- 
scribers. In order that advertisers 
and prospects could verify (?) for 
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The Atlanta Journa 


® 
The Capital 
Of the Southeast 


Is a mighty good place for heavy 
advertising this season, because: 

Atlanta is the livest and most 
influential city of its size in 
America; 

Atlanta’s territory gives prom- 
ba of very great prosperity this 
all; 

Atlanta’s people and_ the 
eople ’round about have been 
iving “‘close’ for a year and 
jen 4 are now ready to buy lib- 
erally. . 


Is subscribed for in nearly 
every Atlanta home which is of 
value to advertisers. 

Sworn circulation, Jan. 1 to 
July 31, 1913: Daily, 56,298; 
Sunday, 67,017; Semi-Weekly, 
102,447 each issue. 

The Journal covers 
Dixie like the dew. 


John M. Branham Co. 


Chicago Representatives New York 














Below is given a list of the 
things which can be adver- 
tised, to greater profit in 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


than in any other medium: 


Health Foods 

Health Clothing 

Vibrators 

Massage Machines 
“Natural Curative Methods 
Physical Culture Schools 
Physical Culture Apparatus 
Books on Health 

Books on Diet 

Books on Sex Subjects 


Ask us to prove it. 
We can. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J, ELDER, Manager 


Catengs Office: People’s Gas Building 
. J. Macdonald, Manager 


August, 1913, Gains 419 
Lines Over August 1912 














A post card canvass 
shows exact facts 
about circulation 


Tabulated replies to a nation wide 
canvass among subscribers: 


How many persons read your 
copy of Case and Comment ? 
Average—3. 

How many of these are law- 
yers?, Average—2. 

Do you read the advertising 
pages? 92% do. “To see 
what is new or interesting to 
the profession,” ‘‘With great 
interest,” ‘Answer them,” 
“Buy books and book-cases 


from them.” 


CASE AND COMMENT 


THE LAWYERS’ MAGAZINE 


Guaranteed circulation 12,000 copies. 

36,000 readers; Rates $36.00 per page; 

Uctober forms close September 10th 

Published by The Lawyers Co-op. Pub- 
lishing Company, Rochester, New York 














“Tf you have 
only a small 
amount of 
money to 
spend get 
Ferguson of 
Reading, Pa., 
to supervise 
your Finan- 
cial Page.” 


Birt WIsE 2nND. 


(One newspaper only in each city.) 
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themselves that the publisher had 
the number of subscribers claimed, 
each issue of the periodical had 
printed in it a facsimile of the 
weight receipts for the preceding 
number, By weighing the copy 
sent them, on light-weight stock, 
they could find out how many 
copies would have been mailed at 
the pound rate if they had all been 
printed on the same stock, but as 
the bulk of the editions were 
printed on the heavy-weight stock, 
the figures indicated a mailing 
about 40 per cent greater than the 
actual number; but that number 
conformed to the claims of the 
publisher, and the result was gen- 
erally satisfactory to the adver- 
tiser. Because of this and other 
cases of juggling with the post- 
office receipts, the suggestion that 
they should be accepted as proof 
of the claims made by publishers 
has never made a favorable im- 
pression on me. 

By reference to the several ar- 
ticles heretofore published, de- 
scribing some of the methods used 
by publishers to obtain subscrip- 
tions, it will readily be seen what 
additional facts must be developed 
in each specific case concerning 
each item of circulation to deter- 
mine whether or not they repre- 
sent the kind of circulation from 
which the advertiser making the 
inquiry may expect adequate re- 
turns, 

No hard and fast rule may be 
laid down for examining and 
valuing a subscription list further 
than that it is necessary to insist 
on having complete details, for 
there is nothing which is more en- 
tirely dependent upon the condi- 
tions surrounding the publication 
and the advertiser as well. Hav- 
ing ascertained all of the details, 
the advertiser should carefully 
consider them in connection with 
the character of the publication 
itself, the manner in which it is 
conducted both as to its editorial 
and advertising policies, the field 
it reaches and- how nearly it is 
covered, the whole quantity of the 
circulation offered, and, last, but 
in every instance the most impor- 
tant, the quality of the circulation. 


Circulation _—_ does _ not” 


mean the wealth, or business, or 
social standing of the readers, it 
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must be remembered, but their 
ability, regardless of those things, 
to become customers of. the ad- 
vertiser. The name of John D. 
Rockefeller on the subscription list 
of a clothing trade paper, while 
undoubtedly good quality from 
one point of view, would be value- 
less to the advertiser, but one live, 
well-rated clothing retailer, no 
matter how small his business, or 
his capital, would represent the 
kind of quality of the utmost value 
to the advertiser to the clothing 
trade. 





A New Use 


The Globe-Wernicke Company has dis- 
covered a new use for bookcases. In 
the August issue of Globe-Wernicke 
Doings it is related how the company’s 
Hot Springs agent installed bookcases 
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Ledgers Conpes- Ashi 
SS  & & 
‘ete Card 


in four cigar stores. Experiment showed 
that they just filled the bill for display 
cases that would afford convenient ac- 
cess and at the same time be sufficiently 
air-tight to preserve the tobacco. 


Parcel Post As Advertising Aid 


Speaking of the parcel post as a 
means of distributing samples or small 
packages of goods, in conjunction with 
advertising in a particular field, H. Du- 
mont, of the Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany, says: “The consumer, as a rule, 
does not relish being used as the in- 
strument for interesting the retailer in 
carrying the goods. One call will prob- 
ably end the consumer’s interest in the 
product, and the effect of the adver- 
tising will be lost. If, on the other 
hand, there is an a phones d to get 
by parcel post’ a small quantity of the 
goods at the regular price, the con- 
sumer will undoubtedly take advantage 
of it, and if the profit on this small 
sale is then turned over to the retailer 
it will undoubtedly interest him in 
stocking the goods, more than a mere 
request from a consumer.’’—New York 
Times. 
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Publisher of a news- 
paper in a city of over 
350,000 inhabitants is 
desirous of securing 
the permanent services 
of a young man to do 
special work in the ad- 
vertising and promo- 
tion department of the 
newspaper. - The work 
to be done will be 
under the supervision 
of the publisher. State 
age, advertising ex- 
perience and _ salary 
desired. All commu- 
nications treated confi- 
dentially. Address Box 
eh, C. E> ee Al 
Printers’ Ink. 




















Mr. Publisher: 

An organization of three ag- 
gressive and successful adver- 
tising salesmen of long ex- 
perience and wide acquaintance 
in the Western field has a 
proposition to make you for 
personally representing your 
publication on advertising in 
Chicago and the surrounding 
territory. 

If we can show you where 
and how we propose to produce 
business; show you what we 
can do by the records of what 
we have done and convince you 
of the soundness of our propo- 
sition have you a need of the 
services that we have to offer? 

If so, we shall be glad to go 
into detail and show you how 
this service can be given you 
that will produce business in 
this territory in greater 
volume, and at less cost for 
production than any previous 
arrangement you may have 
had. Address, ‘‘N. D. & H.,” 
Printers’ Ink. 














The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE little things are often big 

things in this advertising and 
selling business of ours. Here is 
the head of a business who takes 
a real pride in his “independence” 
and his gruffness. Again and 
again he has repelled prospective 
customers by his lack of courtesy 
and consideration, but he induces 
his board of directors to let him 
spend something for “advertising,” 
forgetting that he himself is do- 
ing some advertising all the time 
that all the pretty words in the 
dictionary arranged by the clev- 
erest writer can’t counteract. He 
has yet to learn that good adver- 
tising is something interwoven 
into business—a part of it, rather 
than a magic outside force. 

*x* * * 

It is one thing to know that 
your plan or your idea is right 
and another thing to be able to 
“put it over” on the management 
or on the sales force. He who 
has that rare ability of “com- 
pletely selling’ his method to the 
bosses and co-operators and lin- 
ing them up enthusiastically has 
no need of a book on how to find 
a job—to put it mildly. 

* * * 


There’s a _ little too much 
“smart” letter-writing these days 
—letters that are over-gingery, 
too “conversationy,” too straight- 
in-the-eye and too heart-to-heart. 
In the haste to get away from the 
style of “your valued favor,” a 
class of letter-writers is becom- 
ing as aftectionate and frank as 
the gold-brick man of old, and 
sometimes there is a boomerang 
effect. A good letter is character- 
ized by earnestness and ease of 
style. Smart stuff that might pass 
in conversation doesn’t always read 
well on the cold letter sheet. The 
advice has often been given that 
we should write to people much 
as we would talk to them. There 
is merit in that advice, but the 
truth is that we can’t and 
shouldn’t always write as we 
would talk. There is a certain 
dignity to the written communica- 
tion that ought to be observed. 


Ever sit in the big room and 
watch the executive board go over 
the ad man’s copy word for word, 
each man arguing for changes to 
make the stuff read according to 
his preferred style of expression, 
until the copy looks like one of 
mother’s crazy quilts? It’s con- 
siderable fun—if you don’t happen 
to be the ad man! He has to have 
a big fund of patience, tact and 
humor to stand it, but, after all, 
it is a good check unless the ad 
man has been a long time in the 
business he is advertising, for 
sometimes one badly chosen word 
may put the copy out of harmony 
with the spirit of the concern or 
make an inference that its expe- 
rience does not bear out. Then 
there is the saving fact that after 
all have shot their little arrows, 
the relieved ad man can put the 
stuff into print without having 
anybody snort over the published 
statements. “Before publication” 
criticism is better than the after 
kind. 

oo * * 

Don’t you feel good when the 
distinguished solicitor turns up 
with letters of introduction from 
influential folks, puts the thing 
over on the boss for a $100 page 
in his annual, souvenir, official 
programme or some other entirely 
useless piece of printed matter and 
hands you an order for the writ- 
ing of the copy as he comes out 
of the private office? You would 
like to put into the space, “Bull- 
dozed into wasting another $100.” 
Let’s hope somebody will slip 
something like that over some day. 

* * 


You may sak believe strongly in 
the advertising value per se of the 
novelty or the trinket, but don’t 
forget that these little ‘gifts often 
break the ice for salesmen and 
just as often gain the good will of 
many who have no decided prefer- 
ence as to brands but favor the 
salesman who did some little thing 
to gain their appreciation. 

* sce 


“What sort of find-out facilities 


have you?” asked an advertising 
2 
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manager recently when discussing 
the matter of a connection with 
an agency. 

“By cracky, I like that find-out 
name and I believe we'll adopt that 
as a better name for our trade- 
investigation department,” said the 
agency man. “Find-out covers a 
lot of important work that we 
have to do, and covers it clearly.” 

* * * 


Said the sales manager: “What 
do you think of the value of this 
novelty as an advertisement?” 
Said the advertising manager: 
“That isn’t an advertisement. 
That’s a good-will buyer for you 
and your men to judge the value 
of. I’m no expert on that brand 
of good will.” 

me, 

“T have faith in you and there’s 
a job in this organizatior for you 
if you want it,” said a big man 
in the street-car advertising inter- 
ests to a younger one who has 
made his mark as a writer. “But,” 
said the street-car man, “I don’t 
believe you are developed yet. 
What you need most right now is 
to go up against some hard-as- 
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nails sales managers and superin- 
tendents who believe that personal 
salesmanship is the only real way 
of selling. I’d like to see you 
buck a few small-town, narrow- 
minded, cold-footed boards of di- 
rectors who have just begun to 
smell advertising. You want to go 
up against the business man who 
says and believes he doesn’t read 
advertising and doesn’t believe 
that most people read it. By the 
time you get slammed against the 
ropes like that for a year, have 
learned to give and take and come 
back smiling after you get the 
count of nine, you'll be fit.” 
* ok * 


“Use our advertising pages 
freely and we will see to it that 
frequent and full mention is made 
of your product, in a complimen- 
tary way in articles that you may 
prepare, subject to the approval 
of our editorial department. Or, 
if you will furnish the data, we 
will prepare the copy here and 
submit it to you.” 

The advertising manager read 
it with a curling lip. “Editorial 
department,” said he with a sniff. 



















The 


Rapid Electrotype Company 


of Canada, 
Montreal 


Bil 


Will give you the best of 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


f on Plates for Your 


Canadian Advertising 


Write for Quotations 
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“What a fine one it must be! 
About as much force to it as the 
paper has with its handful of 
readers.” And the letter, rolled 
up into a ball, really and truly 
described a genuine fade- away 
curve as it swung over the edge 
of the capacious, rapacious waste- 
basket. 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


German Weekly 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Has the largest circulation of any news- 
paper printed in the German language on 
this continent—no exceptions. 


CIRCULATION 125,667 
RATE 35 CENTS 


























Wanted 
A Ladder 
to climb, by an experienced 
Sales Manager with I.C.S. 
Advertising training. Age 
24, energetic, ambitious, 
would be interested only in 
strictly A-1 job with excel- 
lent opportunities. Prefer 
New York agency or job 
as assistant to National 
Advertising Manager. Ex- 
pert letter-writer. Will 
spend part of September 
New York: City; want to 
arrange personal interview. 
Give me a chance to call 
whether in need of a man 
right now or not. Address 
Box “A. L.” Care PRINTERS’ 
INK. 


























WANTED 


Experienced and ener- 
getic Poster Salesman. 
Territory of 220,000. 
“AA” & “A” Plants. 
Excellent prospects for a 
hustler. Address “New 
England” Box 90, Care 


Lo Printers’ Ink. | 





























“Circulation? Fifty thousand. 
Now, then, Mr. Advertising Man- 
ager *_said the solicitor, with a 
tender look in his eye, as he 
hitched his chair closer, “we are 
going to work right with you.” 
His speed in getting over that 
vexatious circulation subject was 
beautiful. It was Walter John- 
son-like and more. But the nasty 
advertising buyer had once seen 
the inside of circulation work and 
he knew how hard, how painfully 
hard, good circulation comes to 
a most meritorious publication. 
He knew, too, that net circulation 
doesn’t grow in nice round fig- 
ures, 25,000, 50,000, 100,000 and so 
on. He was mean enough to 
make Mr. Solicitor do some per- 
spiring right then and there on 
that all-important compound ques- 
tion of “How many people read 
this publication, who are they, and 
where do they live?” Yes, Wil- 
liam, it really does look better to 
have 48,286 net circulation than 
50,000, and in these days you 
ought to have it if you say you 
have it. Otherwise you are likely 
to perspire now and then in mod- 
erate weather. Some folks are 
buying space and circulation now 
with considerable care, so _ to 


speak, 
* * 


The Hotel Latham, New York, 
advertises that it has no cabaret 
in its dining-room “to attract the 
noisy”—that it furnishes you a 
nice, quiet place. And the No- 
Tip Barber Shop advertises that 
any employee who takes a tip will 
~ subjected to a fine of five dol- 
ars. 

This is more than being “differ- 
ent’—it is distinctiveness of a 
most favorable kind. 


* * * 


“We have had such a gorge of 
reason - why, fact - constructed, 
brass-tack copy-writing,” says an 
experienced copy and plan man, 
“that I fear we have almost over- 
looked the unconscious publicity 
effect, the indirect result, of all 
good advertising. In the coming 
days I think we are going back 
to a higher appreciation of the 
under-the-surface effect of the 
printed appeal.” 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time inser- 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. No advertise- 
ment can exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Auaret FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 





Newspaper Classified 


Carefully placed at publishers’ lowest rates. 
Proof of insertion guaranteed or your money 
pack. Write for select lists or send your list 
and ad for quotation. Agencies not handling 
Classitied should write for our proposition. 
Bulletin “Advantageous Advertising” free on 


request. 
Classified Dept. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building | Toledo, Ohio 








We offer an Advertising 
Service that serves as 
conscientiously, 
as though entirely con- 
trolled by you. A ser- ~ 
vice that studies with 
you, plans and works 
with you, 52 weeks 365 
days--through each year. 
Write on letterhead for 
Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

















ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
twenty-five years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and suppiies. 


WISE man buys ona falling market. We 

have several good publishing propositions 

at attractive prices—from $5,000 up—with easy 

terms to responsible men, HARRIS-DIBBLE 
CU., 71 West 23d Street, New York City. 





OUNTRY DAILIES AND WEEKLIES for 
Sale—all parts of the country; good propo- 
sitions; prices range from $1,000t0 $25,000. Wite 
us. AMERICAN NEWSPAPER CWNERS’ 
EXCHANGE, Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago. 








COIN CARDS 





INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS (Dept. C.), General 
Printers and Binders, 141 E. 25th St., New York. 








HELP WANTED 





AGENCY checker with experience, capable of 

taking full charge of this department of 
agency handling classified advertisements. Per- 
manent position in Atlantic City. Replies must 
state experience, reference, age, and lowest sal- 
ary. Address A. E. OAKES, Dorland Agency, 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





IGH-CLASS Advertising Salesman -—— Manu- 
facturer of commercial motion pictures has 
exceptional op g fora ger in Chicago, 
one in St. Louis and one in Boston. Applicant 
must be big calibre salesman, capable of financ- 
ing self until he produces results. An opportun- 
ity to earn very large profits will be offered to 
right man. In applying, send all information re- 
garding past performance and a late photograph 
of yourself, if possible. UNITED STATES FILM 
Company, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 








THE circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day. 





S': PETERSBURG (Fla.) Eve. Independent— 
only newspaper in the world that gives away its 
entire circulation free every day in the year the 
sun does not shine upon its office. Clean, live, 
up-to-date. Intelligent and prosperous readers. 
Advertisers get results. Weekly Edition Thurs. 








An Opportunity for 
a Young Man 


of ty character and personality, capable of 
writing logical, productive copy and who is 
ambitious to develop a permanent connection 
with a successful and rapidly growing service 
agency. Good common sense is essential with 
an ability to understand technical subjects. 
Complete details must be sent regarding experi- 
ence, age and salary. Box B-129, Printers’ Ink. 
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] WANT an energetic man, well educated, to 
assist in preparation of copy, letters and book- 
lets for bank advertising agency. W.A. IRWIN, 
Walker Bidg., Seattle, Washington. 





ONE of the largest magazine publishing com- 
panies in the country, situated in New 
York, desires the services of a young man cap- 
able ot taking an important part of the subscrip- 
tion department work under his control and 
being held responsible for it. The essential 
qualifications are: experience, initiative,a good 
head for detailand an ambitiontogrow. A rare 
opportunity to develop is offered a young man 
willing to work, State full particulars, experi- 
ence, age and salary expected. All applica- 
tions will be treated with confidence. Address 
Box 126-B, care Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED— By a Big, Well-Known 
Mail Order House 


High-class man with successful experience, as 
efficient organizer and manager of help. Must 
be systematic, familiar with up-to-date methods 
and capable. Must also be able to take charge 
of Purchasing Dept. A high-class man only de- 
sired, with the best of references. Good salary 
and permanent position for the man who can 

ale. Experience important, so state details 
fully. i in your first letter. Address, in confidence, 
Box B-121, care of Printers’ Ink. 








WE'RE LOOKING FOR A 

GOOD MAN WHO HAS 

A JOB AND WANTS A 
BETTER ONE 


An established Advertising House of unques- 
tioned integrity and stability, has an opening 
for an A-l Territorial Representative. 


The concern in question manufactures an ad- 
vertising commodity “ Internationally Known," 
and does business principally with larger Ad- 
vertisers throughout the country. 

If your name is Colonel Sellers, and you have 
made good at selling you are eligible to write 
for specific information. A knowledge of Ad- 
vertising in addition to Selling, would prove 
beneficial. 

State details, business experience, earning ca- 
pacity. Application strictly confidential. 


M. A. VOGT, 1120 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O. 





ILLUSTRATIONS 





Drawings 


Your ad illustrations, cartoons or decorative 
art work must have snap and sound execution. 
Parcel Post sends drawings flat, at a minimum, 
anywhere. Send for sample proof and terms. 
R. J. BIEGER, 2016 Allen Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

















LETTER WRITERS 


Letters 











00. Series 
for sample. A. Ryder. Portland, Oregan. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ee e 
Advertising Chewing Gum 
Makes tetching little ad—novel— your ad on 
every stick. Gum the finest, guaranteed under 
Pure Food Act. We manutacture all flavors. 
Salesmen get ‘in’ quick with this ad — gift. 
Just the thing for conventions, etc. Write to- 
day for samples and prices. HELMET GUM 
FACTORY, “Ad Dept ,” Cincinnati. 





ANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade advertising men and advertis. 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
PRINTERS’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “‘live’’ prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five a. ones $1.25, ac- 
cepted _ for insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING Co; 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





AS SISTANT Advertising Manager desires 
position with reliable firm or agency. Now 
employed. Age 22. Energetic, loyal. Agency 
experience in advertising detail, printing, paper, 
engraving,etc. Box 120-B, care of Printers’ Ink. 





CATALOG and circular compiler is desirous 
of making achange. Have had 13 years’ ex- 
With last employer 10 years. Best of 

Will gladly submit samples of my 
Box B-123, Printers’ Ink. 


perience. 
references. 
work. Age 29 years. 


Al COPY WRITER 
member A. A. C, A., ten years’ experience as 
adv. writer for various lines, seven years adver- 
tising manager leading daily, wants situation in 
New England. Write at once. Box 128-B, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Advertising Manager 
Five years in present position in charge of adver- 
tising department of largest concern of its kind, 
desires change. Experienced in dealer co-opera- 
tion and direct advertising especially. Moderate 
salary to start. Box B-133, care of Printers’ Ink. 


I Want a Job as Advertising 


Manager with a firm believing in team-work; 
one having a dealers’ help proposition; one 
wishing to put its advertising department on a 
sound business footing. I can prove my experi- 
ence and ability. We can meet on price. Box 
B-127, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Can You Use Me? 


Iam 21 years old, private school graduate, two 
years’ practical experience, write forceful human 
copy; write jingles, understand something ot 
type, layouts and dummies. Reference Al. Sal- 
ary moderate to start. Box 122-B, Printers’ Ink. 


I Have Written Successful Copy 


and designed display advertisements known 
to be good. Got my first degree in depart- 
mental store advertising, second and third 
in agency work, I am the lucky possessor 
of a personality and education which tells 
with a client and my experience is worth 
money to you and to me. I seek advance- 
ment but would consider $50 00 per week 
if conditions and prospects were right. Age 
36, married. Address Box B-119, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





































OUR POSITION—MY QUALIFICA- 

TIONS — Graduate of well-known prepara- 
tory school; twenty-seven years of age, success- 
ful road and correspond Recently with 
publication of ‘More Than Two Million Circula- 
tion Weekly."” Best veninoed to fill position in 
circulation or advertising field. Open for engage- 
ment September Ist. Modest salary to start. 
Box B-131, care of Printers’ Ink. 








WANTS POSITION 
IN OR NEAR NEW YORK 


Experienced and capable advertising man, with 
ideas, strong on plans, layouts, service, prepara- 
tion of copy for newspapers, magazines or trade 
papers, booklets, catalogues, follow-ups, etc. 
Competent to manage campaign. Man of sub- 
stantial character and integrity. Desires to 
make change and get into larger field in or near 
New York, with first-class agency, printing 
house, publisher, manufacturer or wholesale 
concern having use permanently for first-class 
man. Salary $3,000 to $4,000 a year. Address 
Box 182-B, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 
Seeks Change 


Young man thirty-four years of age desires to 
become associated with a live daily ina city of 
from 30,000 to 60,000 population. Unquestion- 
able record of 15 years’ newspaper work; two 
years special feature advertising; one year 
creating accounts for an agency; one year man- 
aging a municipal campaign; ten years manag- 
ing the classified advertising depariment of a 
Metropolitan daily doing a business of $250,000 
yearly. Excellent references as to character, 
ability, etc. Pretersa daily that could make a 
salary and stock proposition. Have a splendid 
connection at present, but owing to a change in 
policy not satisfactory to him, desires to make a 
change. Address Box 130-B, care Printers’ Ink, 
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Is your 
business confined 
inacircle? Do you want 
to get outsideP Do you want 
to reach people who don’t know you 
now? Do you want to become better 
acquainted with those who do? Consult us. 















7 ESTABLISHED -1868 


We are good printers— business builders. 
Let us devise and print your booklet 
or circular. It will have individu- 
ality as well as good looks. 
Four-thirty-four Lafayette 
Street, N.Y. Tel. 654 
Spring 
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PUBLICATIONS WANTED 











WO MEN in close touch with the advertis- 
ing nield, with a wide acquaintance among 
advertisers and advertising agents in New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston, are in a position to 
take over the advertising columns of a_publica- 
tion on a strictly commission basis. With pri- 
vate office, telephone, clerical help and other 
facilities, they will create business for any peri- 
odical which makes a legitimate appeal to the 
advertiser. Address 124-B, care Printers’ Ink, 
giving the publication and any other information. 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper ciippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 





Philadelphia Firm’s 
Opportunity 


to secure the service of a practical advertising 
man, whose experience is built on the solid 
foundation of salesmanship. 

I'VE SOLD GOODS ON THE ROAD— 
brought in the advertising contracts — written 
copy that boosted sales. 

Would be a profitable addition to any “live’’ 
agency or the advertising department of a grow- 
ing manufacturer. 

Am 28—about to be married; matrimonial 
reasons make Philadelphia the choice. 

Let me give you all the facts in an interview. 
You say when/ Box B-125, care Printers’ Ink. 








Successful advertising executive—35 years 
old—with extensive experience in na- 
tionaladvertising. Can write copy, 
prepare advertising literature, 
plan campaigns in general 
and carry them out 
successfully, 
Has reached 
limit, 
















In 
present 
position— 
$600. Desires op- 

portunity for furtherde- 










F or e 
solicited or interview arranged. 
Concrete proof of ability furnished, 


Address Box 118-B, care Printers’ Ink. 











Ready When 
Wanted 


@ Half the worth of any in- 
formation lies in its immediate 
accessibility. Your copies of 
Printers’ Ink will always 
be ready for service if they 
are kept in Printers’ Ink 
binders. 


65 cents each — Parcel 
Post Charges Paid 


@ The price represents the 
actual cost of manufacturing 
and shipping. 

PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successiully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912) 
28,044. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average Mar., 1913, 6,276. 
daily. A. A.A. ex. reguiariy. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, Tribune. D'y & S'y av.’12, 69,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


10 .0.0,.0.0.¢ 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 


198,092 Sunday. ‘Ihe net paid 
circulation, Datly only, 100,541; 
Sunday only, 187,913. Average 


xx Daily circulation for six months 
ending June 3oth, 1913, 110,427. 
Average Sunday circulation for 
six months ending June goth, 
1913, 210,167. Average net paid 
daily circulation for six months 
ending June goth, 1913, 105,664. 
Average net paid Sunday circu- 
lation for six months ending 
June 30th, 1913, 208,876. 
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Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 


for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124 
Meriden, Morning Record. 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 

New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, 5c. 
New London, Day. Evening. Circulation, 1911, 
7,141; 1912, 7,467. Double all other local papers. 


Waterbury, Retudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 


Daily av.: 1910, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 63,80¢(@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 





0.0.0.1 


Chicago Xxamtner, average 
1ol1, >unday 621,417, Daily 
226,407, net paid. ‘The Daiiy 
Examiner's wonderful growth 


in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 


tion books open to all. 
Vhe Su nday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
§@ The absolute correctness 
of the above circulation rat- — 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the as WR 


person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average July, 
1913,13,619. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye. Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; sunday, 10,854. “All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader—Evening Trib- 
une, ist 6 mos. 1913, 66.571. Sunday Register & 
Leader, 40,423. 40% larger than any other lowa 
paper, Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Ave, Fournai. Oniv daily in 
county. 1,975 suoscribers. All good peopie. 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1912, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,151. 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening adic average 
for 1912 net paid 49,682 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P.O. d’y & Sur.., Oct.’12, Mar.’12, net cir. 48,626. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournai, daily average 
1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 


Portland, Evening Axoress. 
1912, daily 19,026. Sunday 7élegram, 


Net average tor 
12,220. 
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MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 56,394; daily, 
80,048. For July, 1913, 71,461 
dy.; 54,625 Sun. 

I'he absolutecorrectness of the 
GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
reeo Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


KK RK 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation, 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322.915. : 
Advertising Totals: 1012, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1911, 266,450 lines 

1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in ing and 
editions for one price. 

The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want” ad. Ilhey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais trom 
January 1, 1912, to Decemoer 31, 1912. 


WRK KR We 


Boston, Avening Transcrift (©@). Boston’s 
teatable paper. Largest amount o! week day ad. 





Boston, Daily Post. July circulation aver- 
ages ot The Boston Post: Daily Post, 427,799, 
Sunday Post, 314,059. 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, EZvening Jtem. WDaiiy sworn av. 1910, 
16.562; ro11, 16. 987; 1912, 18,388. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers held thoroughly. 


Balem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"12, 20,367. he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 


Jackson, Patriot, aver. 1st 14 1913, daily, 
10,415; Sunday, 11,484. Quality circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec. 
31, 1912, 105,250, 





Minneapolis, Triton, : Ww. J. 
Murphy, publish i 
GUAR g 1867. Oldest Sdlanedpatie cae 
Average net paid circulation for 
Maa ror2, daily Tribune, 100,134; Sun- 
day Tribune, 142,981. 





MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 123,488. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,935, 


Camden, Post-7elegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912. Camden’s oldest daily. 


Trenton, Zvening Times. '08, 21,826; 2c—’'oo, 
19,062; ’10, 19,238; "11, 20,115 '12—21,989. 
NEW YORK 


Albany, Avening Journai. Daily average for 
1912, 18,156. It’s the ieading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 


Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. i 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Anqusrer, evening, 37,182. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, six 
months, 1913, 103,007. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,739. 


Schenectady, Gusette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


Utica, National Hiectricai Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


" NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.), av. Ap’l,’13, 
4,550. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. April,'13, 6,350. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1012: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 134,265. 
For July, 1913, 116,123 daily; Sunday, 148,052, 


Vindicator. T)'y av.,’12, 16,971. 
nate & "Maxwell, N.Y. & Chicage. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos, 
1913, 22,635; 22,664 av., July, 1013. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. KE. 


Katz, Special Agt., 


Philadelphia. The Press (O@@) is 

Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 

GUAR paper. Besides the Guarantee 

Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

re No on the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,858. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1912, 13,060, 


‘ 











West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
A 1912, 15,185. In its gist year. 
ae independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
f paper. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,124. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Hvening Jimes. Averige circula- 
tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Yourmal. Average 
for 1912, 24,463 (O@). Sunday, 34,777 
@O). Hvening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 
age 1912. 


Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1912, 6,449. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,525. March, 10913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 
20,180. 






VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av 
1912,6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press, Examined by A.A.A,. 
9,418 net. Largest city and state 
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VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) Aver. June, 1913, 
6,248. July, 1913, ave , 6,267. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (@Q) 
is the ———a daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 

GUAR combines with its 1912 cir. of 
TEEO 66,152 daily, 84,644 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark paper 
‘ of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes in 1911 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines in 
advertising carried. 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1912, daily 
and Sunday, 21,347. 
Tacoma, News Average for year 1912, 
20,698. 
WISCONSIN 
Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063. Established 
Over 40 years ago. 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, July, 1913, 
daily 6,045; semi-weekly, 1,645. 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. June, 1913, 
Average circulation, 7,081. 


ONTARIO, CAN, 


Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journai, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1912, 48,237 
daily. Highest quality circulation. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. "!3, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 











Want-Ad 





Mediums 


























CONNECTICUT 
MERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionally profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times. 
NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate Ic.a word. Av.’12,19,193. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Aas of any other paper. Ic. a word. 
ILLINOIS 
“N EARLY everypody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News,’ says the ost-office 
Review, and that’s why 7he Daily News is 
Chicago’s “ want ad "' directory 
i ies Chicago Bxaminer with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circuiation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 
MAINE 
TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined 
MARYLAND 
T= Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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HE Boston Glove, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
mewspape; 


RR KW 


MINNESOTA 


THe Minneapolis 7 ribune, 

Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 

ing want ad medium of the great 

tala Northwest, carrying more paid 

Ye No want ads than any otaer daily 

newspaper in the Twin Cities. 

Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 

dividual Want Advertisements 

than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 

word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 

where charged. All advertising in the daily 

appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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NEW YORE 

HE Albany Aventng Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
Tres paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 

HE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
T fied advertising medium in New York State 
outsideof N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 

OHIO 





HE Young n t Leading Want 
Tien lc. per word, Largest circulation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





$32.76 if paid wholly in advance 








Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 














ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1912, 
63,806 (@@). DVelivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark" journal for bakers. Uldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (O@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Bvening 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1830. The oniy goid mark daity in Boston. 


Worcester L' Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French daily among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in M pol The ci it met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 





NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagie (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooxiyn. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods, and Department 
Store trade. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading ‘newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 


The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
Paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.” 
Printers’ Ink. 





Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

‘Lhe New York 72mes (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 

New York 7 ribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. s 


THE PITTSBURG 
o) DISPATCH 


The paper that judici advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 peopie. ‘lhe R. 1. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 

‘The Memphis Commerctail-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to bave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is aiso one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). ‘he Commercial-Appeai passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (@@), the 
oniy Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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The Evening Telegram 


New York's Brightest, Cleanest, Most Accurate and 
up-to-the-minute 


EVENING NEWSPAPER 


Made tremendous gains in advertising in July over 
the same month a year ago. 


Here are the figures—read them: 
MONTH OF JULY 


1912 1913 Increase 


Columns - - - 1,446 1,630: 184} 
Display Lines - - 183,077 227,646 44,569 
Small Classified Lines 244,760 254,648 10,088 


Total Number of 
Lines - - - ~- 427,837 482,494 54,657 


Number of Separate | 
Classified Ads. - - 56,834 58,033 1,199 


Number of Display 
Advertisements - - 60,935 62,255 1,320 








The Evening Telegram in July carried more ad- 
vertising than any Evening paper in New York. 

More than The Evening World by 97,559 lines 
More than The Evening Mail by 130,816 lines 


More than Evening Sun and Post combined by 29,069 lines 
More than The Globe and Post combined by 12,989 lines 


Mid-Summer Circulation Record: 


Daily Average, July, 176,210 Copies 
Sunday “— “ 123,860 “ 
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PRESTIGE 


The Century Magazine 
is edited and conducted to 
win the approval of those in 
every community best worth 
the winning. Its advertise- 
ments secure their attention. 


Those who conduct 
business enterprises know by 


experience that while it 1s 
hardest to win the most ex- 
acting customers, yet, once 
won, these bring many others 
who know that where they 
go it is safe to follow. 


Prestige in the business 
world is conferred by the 
very class of people who 
have conferred it upon The 
Century. 





